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One of the 250,000 who provide Bell Service. 


ATED co 


At Your 


Imagine a bird’s-eye view of the 
United States. Imagine it criss- 
crossed with telephone wires or 
underground cables connecting 
every city, town and hamlet. 
Imagine these wires reaching nearly 


14,000,000 destinations—ain city 
homes and offices and in 2,500,000 


farmhouses. 


Imagine all this and your vision 
is still short of the truth regarding 
the Bell System. A telephone at 
your elbow, a wire circuit to your 
farthest neighbor. Apparatus which 
embodies the latest developments of 
an army of trained scientists. The 
picture is still incomplete. 


Service 


In every center of population is 
a telephone exchange and an organi- 
zation of skilled workers to give life 
to the nation-wide facilities of com- 
munication. Every circuit must be 
tested; every inch of wire watched 
and kept in repair; every switchboard 
operated day and night. 


But that is not all. There is the 


new construction to meet the increas- 
ing needs of the telephone-using 
public. Every day, from one end of 
the country to the other, thousands of 
crews of linemen and cablemen, and 
installers of every kind of telephone 
equipment, carry on this work with the 
continued growth of the nation. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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“YOUR CAR READY” 


This is the message you get from our depend- 
able garages. No disappointing delays, and 
our charges are very fair. 


We are always open—always at your service. 


We have tires and accessories to meet every 
demand. 


DOLSON & ANDERSON, Inc. 


Operating Dependable Garages 
at the following places 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Denman Garage Club Garage 
900 Bush Street 727 South Olive Street 
Phone Prospect 956 Phone Main 2368 


Stockton and Sutter Garage 8th and Alvarado 


410 Stockton Street Now Building 
Phone Douglas 5388 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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HERCULES GASOLINE FENUOINES 
from te Moree Power 


HVUULDS PYRAMID POWER PUMP 
All Sizes trom 2', te 6 inch 


& 


PUMP HOUSE 


33 to 41 Fremont Street 
_ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
PUMPS FOR EVERY 
SERVICE AND USE 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Centrifuge! Power, Belt, Electricity, Als Sizes from '% to 10 inch 
Air, Vacuum, Ship, Sprey, Oli, Mine, 
Steam, Water Works, Wind Mill, Road 


W.& L PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY SYSTEM 


PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS 
BRASS GOODS, TANKS 


Bend for Gur Catetogue. Malled Free GOULDS TRIPLEX Pt MPS 
Inquire of Your tocat Deater tor Sines 


full Partic 


| The Same Service is for You, too! 


Hundreds of thousands of our successful men and women—business men, farmers, 


| mechanics, parents, teachers, writers, clergymen, lawyers, advertising men, librarians— 


all are being served by 


| Webster’s NEW INTERNATIONAL Dictionary 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms 
2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations 
30,000 Geographical Subjects 

12,000 Biographical Entries 

Regularand India-Paper Editions 


The Merriam- Webster 


This host of successful Webster owners who are 
satisfied with Webster service, who have their needs 
anticipated and supplied, whose questions about 
new and old words, noted persons and places, 
questions of what, why and how, here answered 
with the authority of the world’s scholars, should 
encourage the young man or woman, even though 
near the foot of the ladder, to profit from the same 
service. [he one who knows wins success. 


Write for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 
Free, a set of pocket maps if you name Overland Monthly 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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The Santa Clara Centenary 


By EDWARD SHIPSEY, S. J. 


ANTA CLARA VALLEY, Santa Clara 

County, the Town of Santa Clara and 
the University of Santa Clara all feel 
that from the Mission of Santa Clara they were 
given both the glory of a far-famed name and 
the glamor of a romantic past. They are cele- 
brating a birthday of local and state-wide in- 
terest, and of national as well. It may even 
excite ripples of comment in Old Spain. For 
the mother must yet feel a pang of concern for 
the daughter who in babyhood was lost to her 
forever. 

And if Spain may consider California a 
daughter lost while young, we often conceive 
the West somewhat differently. We conceive 
it as did Edwin Coolidge, one of our own poets, 
as “The Strong, Young West,” which 


“Stands like a careless giant 
Fronting the world with unwearied eyes.” 


But in its very youth there is an element of 
deception. For we do not associate gray hairs 
with green years, nor ruins and memories with 
a young land. Yet such is the contradiction of 
California, which gives point to the remark 
of Professor H. E. Bolton, of the University of 
California, that “One of the anomalies of his- 
torical studies just now is the fact that the 
oldest fields are the newest.” 

It has been said that “A land without ruins 
is a land without memories—a land without 
memories is a land without history.” Rome 


and Greece are lands with memories and their 
ruins come to mind. The abbey ruins of Eng- 
land fired the imagination of Scott and many 
others. California has her memories and Santa 
Clara is celebrating the hundredth anniversary 
of an episode in the history of one of them. 


The century plant was formerly thought to 
bloom once in a hundred years. - We have all 
seen so many in bloom that we may seriously 
doubt if they were all one hundred years old. 
Authorities in botany bear out these suspicions. 
Santa Clara sins in the opposite direction. An 
institution that is nearly one hundred and fifty 
years old is celebrating a centenary. The plant 
that is now blooming there after a hundred 
years is a plant that was twice removed. Mis- 
sion Santa Clara had three sites. The third was 
dedicated in 1822 and now forms the nucleus 
of the University of Santa Clara group of 
buildings and about it center the present com- 
memorative activities. 


When Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton and 
Franklin were establishing, on the Eastern 
Coast, the young republic which in our time has 
grown to the colossus of modern nations, Serra, 
Palou, Pena and Murguia were establishing, on 
the Western Coast, the missions which have 
colored the life and architecture of lovely Cali- 
fornia. The year 1776 is familiar and sacred 
to us as Americans. It is sacred and should be 
familiar to us as Californians. 
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It was on March 30, 1776 that members of 
the Anza Expedition, headed by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Anza and Father Pedro Font, gave its 
name to what is locally known as the Guadalupe 
River. In Father Font’s diary is this entry, 
“1776, March 30. We halted at four in the 
afternoon on the other side of a river, which 
we called Rio de Guadalupe.” The full name 
is River of Our Lady of Guadalupe and was 
called from the famous Guadalupe shrine in 
Mexico. 


On January 6, 1777, nine months later, a 
little colonizing party gathered at Mission Do- 
lores, San Francisco, and moved southeast to- 
ward the Rio Guadalupe to make a foundation 
in the valley yet unnamed. At its head were 
Lieutenant Moraga and Father Thomas de la 
Pena (pen-ya). 


“On January 12, 1777,” says Rev. James A. 
Colligan, S. J., in his History of Santa Clara 
Mission, “Father Pena planted the Mission 
Cross and celebrated Mass on the banks of a 
little stream on the westerly side of the Guada- 
lupe River at a spot now forming part of Laurel 
Wood Farm, near Agnew Station.” This was 
the first site of Santa Clara Mission, and is 
about two miles from the town of Santa Clara. 


The church and other buildings destined to 
form the community center known as “The 
Mission” were begun. Messengers were sent to 
the capital, Monterey, to San Carlos Mission, 
for Father Murguia. On January 21, he ar- 
rived with cattle, seed, implements, and other 
necessaries. That date marks the beginning of 
agriculture, stock raising, architecture and vo- 
cational training in the valley. Junipero Serra 
as head of all the Missions made visits on Sep- 


tember 28, and October 10, 1777. 


The first winter at Santa Clara Mission, 1777 
to 1778, was Washington’s winter at Valley 
Forge. When he was holding out in that dreary 
period, those who named this valley were mak- 
ing their early struggle to develop its natural 
resources and civilize the low natives who were 
its inhabitants. They were endeavoring to in- 
troduce into it the stock, grain, vines and trees, 
the implements and knowledge of building con- 
struction which have since formed the basis of 
its material prosperity. 


As Washington was hampered with cold and 
lack of supplies, Murguia and Pena were dis- 
turbed by floods. In 1779 the site was twice 
flooded. Many buildings of the new community 
center were destroyed. It was resolved to 
move to higher ground. A second site was 
chosen. 


This second site is within the township of 
Santa Clara at Franklin and Campbell avenues. 
The spot is about half way between the present 
s.te and the Southern Pacific depot. Locating 
it exactly was the merest accident. Workmen 
in 1911 were preparing to lay a pipe line on 
Campbell avenue. In digging, they struck a 
stone evidently shaped by hand. Investigation 
showed it to be the cornerstone of the Second 
Mission, and it is now in the library in the 
University of Sarfta Clara. A cavity in the cen- 
ter contained medals, a crucifix and coins. No 
coin bore a date later than 1778. Mission re- 
cords show that it was laid by Serra himself on 
November 19, 1781, and mention that medals, 
a crucifix and coins were placed in it. 

The dedication of this church and mission 
was set for May 15, 1784. When Serra and 
Palou arrived for the ceremony a sad commu- 
nity awaited them. Murguia, the builder, had 
died fcur days before. Nevertheless on the 


evening of that day, Serra blessed the new 
church, the finest of all in California. _He was 
assisted by Fathers Palou and Pena. Governor 


Fages was present, Commandante Moraga and 
a great multitude of Christian and pagan In- 
dians and of settlers. The new group of buildings 
served until 1818. In that year an earthquake 
whetted upon them its appetite for ruin. 

One hundred years ago the third and present 
site with its buildings was dedicated. The cere- 
mony took place on the eve of the Feast of 
St. Clare, August 11, 1822. Serra, Palou, Pela 
and Murguia had long since rested from their 
labors. It is the completion of this century that 
is being commemorated. 


An adobe steeple ornamented this church un- 
til 1841, when a wooden one replaced it. In 
1861 or 1862 when the Franciscans had passed 
on and the former mission had become the nu- 
cleus of the University of Santa Clara, this 
wooden steeple was removed and the present 
facade, having two towers, was built. In 1885 
the tottering adobe walls had to make way for 
wooden walls. The quaint reredos remain and 
the old ceiling painting, executed on the crudely 
hewn boards, attracts the attention of thousands 
of visitors each year. 


The cross which stands in front of the Mis- 
sion is the cross the Spanish soldiers and In- 
dians reared and the Padres blessed at the first 
site in 1777. It has followed the fortunes of 
the succeeding locations and spent the years be- 
tween 1779 and 1822 at the second location. It 
is covered with white pine to protect it from the 
weather, but a piece of glass at its base makes 


the original redwood visible. The three bells, 
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yet used, come down from the earlier time, and 
were cast in 1798 and 1799. They were given 
to Santa Clara by Charles IV of Spain on the 
express condition that they be tolled each even- 
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hundred Alumni of the University of Santa 
Clara were gathered in the Inner Garden of the 
Santa Clara Campus. They were upon the 
very site of the old Mission Quadrangle that 


Arthur J. Saxe as Don Luis Castanares 


ing as a reminder to the living to say a prayer 
for the dead. At half past eight each evening 
they toll out their age-long message. 


On May 30, 1921 they did so under most 


dramatic and significant circumstances. Five 


had been the scene cf so many stirring events: 


in by-gone days. On the left was the old Mis- 
sion Church. At their back a long adobe wall. 
On their right rose dark olive trees that had 


waved calmly through a hundred years of his- 
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tory. Every shrub and tree glowed with hidden 
and many-colored electric lights. At half past 
eight the bells tolled forth the usual message. 
As they did so the body rose and remained in 
prayerful silence while the president of the 
association slowly read out the names of Santa 
Clara men fallen in the World War. Did Carlos 
Cuarto ever dream that the bells he gave would 
call forth such an expression from a people but 
then becoming a nation and whose very tongue 
was probably unfamiliar to him? 


Mr. Z. S. Eldredge in his introduction to 
“History of California: The Rise and Progress 
of an American State,” says: “It is the inten- 
tion of the writers of these volumes to give in 
simple narrative the story of California, more 
interesting it may be and, more romantic than 
that of any other state in the Union; to give in 
proper sequence the procession of events which 
culminated in the blending of the ancient 
streams of Spanish and English colonization to 
form an American state. There is so much that 
seems strange and remote to the American of 
Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic descent that alto- 
gether the story of this California of ours is 
most fascinating.” Then he instances the Mis- 


sions. The incident just mentioned brings the 
point out. The present centenary does the 
same. 


One who has delved but slightly into Cali- 
forniana cannot but notice a difference in men- 
tal attitude between works brought out, say in 
1850 or 1860, and works of the present day. 
This attitude regards the Missions. Then 
Americans were comparatively few and stran- 
gers in a strange land. Today we have to pause 
to realize that things were ever different. Then 
the Missions were in their decay. Their day of 
glory was past. There was no general Mission 
architecture, now so much at home in Califor- 
nia and so little at home anywhere else, to meet 
one at every step whether in public buildings or 
in private homes. The loftiness of the lives of 
the Padres had not been caught. The present 
spirit of respectful admiration, flowing over into 
enthusiasm at times, was not so much in evi- 
dence. 

Nor is it surprising. It was necessary that 
time should throw its halo around what the 
Padres did. Anglo-Saxon colonizing efforts had 
no counterpart which corresponded to the Mis- 
sions, no agency devoted solely and intensely to 
the salvation and elevation of the natives. The 
Spanish government or certain individuals 
within it may have looked upon the missionary 
effort largely or solely as promoting acquisition 
or colonization. The cultured Spanish gentle- 


man who left his all, put on the brown robe of 
the friar and sailed to the ends of the earth in 
the expectation of certain hardships and dan- 
gers had but one aim. Today we sce its self- 
sacrificing nobility. Conquistador, Don and 
— are fading figures. The Padre 
ives. 


In the February number of the Overland 
Monthly there is a picture of a Franciscan, 
cowled and calmly serious. He is walking slowly 
in the covered ambulatory within a row of Mis- 
sion arches. The light of sunset glows upon 
the wrinkled features, strangely kind, yet firm. 
It glows upon the swelling lines of the succeed- 
ing architectural curves above his head. Darkly 
it reveals the hand-hewn beams that support the 
roof of the portico. It casts shadows across his 
footway. He himself is in the sunset of his 
years, as befits one who is a symbol of the past. 
The caption “Mission Father—Friend and 
Counsellor to Poor and Rich Alike” tells his 
story. Any man of education anywhere, see- 
ing the picture would say “California!” 

A man of wide reading or one naturally given 
to reflection would add “The picture speaks of 
work accomplished; it says nothing directly of 
labor expended.” (When we hear the Missions 
mentioned we think of them in their glory or in 
the picturesqueness of their decay. We do not 
think of their beginnings. 

Englehardt, “Missions and Missionaries of 
California,” the best authority on the subject, 
mentions several cases, even among these heroic 
men, of requests to leave California because of 
the seeming hopelessness of accomplishing any- 
thing, and two cases of loss of mind from hard- 
ships. Those who first came into the Santa 
Clara Valley shared the general impression that 
California was an island. They had no delusion 
regarding the low grade in the scale of civiliza- 
tion occupied by the natives. They had no de- 
lusion regarding the tantalizing interference on 
the part of the military that so often thwart 
them. Captain George Vancouver, who visited 
Santa Clara in 1792, draws a striking contrast 
between the soldiers he had seen at the different 
posts and the Friars at Santa Clara; the men 
of war, lazy and instructed not to labor for 
fear it would lower them in the eyes of the 
natives; the men of peace, laboring like slaves 
themselves and guiding the low Indians whose 
respect they had won in the ways of work. It 
reminds one of the remark of Vancouver’s fel- 
low countryman of today, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
“I would not go to a monastery for the same 
reason I would not go to the mountains to hunt 
bear. It is too much work.” 
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Some early writers comment unfavorably on 
the crude implements used and on the low con- 
dition of the natives, “when all was said and 
done.” They forgot the distance those imple- 
ments were brought or the difficulties under 
which they were made in a time when all im- 
plements were comparatively crude. They did 
not see, as we see, that the marvel is not that so 
little was done but that with so little, so much 
was accomplished. 


The Franciscan was the first “Man with a 
Hoe” in Santa Clara Valley as in the rest of 
California. He introduced architecture and 
built masterpieces with Indian hands and mud 
and straw which have colored the whole archi- 
tecture of a great state. And if nature which 
has treated the rock and mortar of English 
ruins kindly, is causing California mud and 
straw to trickle away, the people who have 
come after are perpetuating the style. 


The Franciscan introduced music, painting, 
and sculpture. About the community center 
called The Mission, the trades began to flourish 
and the Indians to be trained in them, black- 
smithing, carpentry and all the forms of hus- 
bandry. Here was a school of vocational train- 
ing, over a century before that term was coined. 


Santa Clara Mission marks the beginning of the 
redwood lumber industry in California. Speci- 
mens lumbered one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty years ago may be seen there. At the 
Mission the first grain and vegetables were set 
out and the first fruit trees, and in this connec- 
tion the first irrigation was started. 


By the Padres the first cattle were brought 
into the valley and the first sheep, mules and 
horses. Beef flesh became a drug on the 
market and cattle were killed for their hides 
and tallow. Ships came from the good port of 
Boston for these. Dana’s “Iwo Years Before 
the Mast” describes such a trip around The 
Horn. So those who think Boston and Califor- 
nia the two great cultural centers in the country 
may shake hands across the stretches of the 
past almost from the days of the Boston Tea 
Party. Americans were known on the Western 
Coast as “Boston Men” long before the name 
“Gringo” was heard of. It was the cattle of 
California that first attracted Americans and 
many, captivated by the beauty of the country, 
remained. 

In Mission days, California was unfenced and 
great herds of cattle, brought in from Spain 
through Mexico, roamed the mountains and the 
valleys. Annually in May or June a round-up 
was held, and called by the Spanish name Ro- 


Santa Clara Valley, where the first grain, vegetables 


and fruit trees were set out 
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deo (Ro-day-o). Vaqueros and Mayordomos, 
mounted on blooded Arabian horses, presided. 
The cattle belonging to each Rancho, known by 
their brand, were separated. The calves that 
followed their mothers were thereby recognized 
as the property of a given man. 

The work of separation over, the festivities 
began and a‘show of feats and skill. The Rodeo 
was the event of the year. There were gathered 
the wealth and beauty of the locality. The 
Santa Clara Rodeo was one of the greatest of 
these. Horsemen competed for prizes, in con- 
tests of roping, riding, and racing. The great- 


Merle at the suggestion of Rev. Robert E. 
Kenna, S. J., formerly president of Santa Clara, 
is produced from time to time by the students 
and alumni of the University of Santa Clara, 
and is never staged away from its natural set- 
ting, the very old Mission grounds themselves 
on which the scene of its action is laid. 

The story opens with the Mission in the back- 
ground. [he war between Mexico and the United 
States is at its height. Padre Jose Maria del 
Real, the last Franciscan superior, is surveying 
the motley assemblage, passing among them 
and giving his blessing to all. Soquel, a rene- 


“The Santa Clara Rodeo was the event of the year—horsemen competed for prizes” 


est prizes were not listed. For the fair hand 
of many a Senorita was won by some colorful 
and dashing master of the arena. 

The advance of the Americans from the East 
reduced the romance and social pre-eminence 
of the Spanish Rodeo to the level of the Wild 
West Show. Before Cheyenne, Pendleton or 
Prescott were heard of, hearts were being 
broken and history made at the Santa Clara 
Rodeos. 

The events surrounding the period of the 
American occupation can best be told by a brief 
description of the Mission Play of Santa Clara. 
This play, consisting of a prologue, three acts 
and an epilogue, was written by Martin V. 


gade Indian, is heard wailing because of the 
drcught that threatens the valley and because 
of his sick and starving child. Don Fernando 
Castanares, a fine example of the stately old 
Spanish Don, has disinherited his son, Don Luis, 
for striking the aide to the commandante at 
Monterey and thus bringing disgrace of court 
martial upon the family. Even the Padre can- 
not calm the rage which has been accentuated 
by recent expressions of sympathy for the 
coming Yankees on the part of the wayward 
boy. Jack Mosely is an unscrupulous land 
agent who bribes Soquel to steal the Mission 
land grant. Word comes that Monterey has 
fallen, that Sloan has struck the Aztec Eagle 
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and raised the Stars and Stripes. In Captain 
Mallison, U. S. A., the bearer of the tidings, the 
Padre senses a friend. Gay-hearted Don Luis 
seeks refuge in the Mission from Don Antonio 
Alvarade on the military charge. Disguised as 
a servant, he promises the pompous and near- 
sighted military secretary to serve a warrant on 
himself. During the evening fiesta, Soquel 
steals the land grant and gives it to Mosley. 
He soon returns, raving. His child has died 
and he reveals his theft. Don Luis, still dis- 
guised, is dispatched to Monterey to thwart the 
fling of the grant and to return with American 
military aid. Mosley excites the Indians against 
the Mission. Captain Mallison and Mission at- 
tendants prepare to hold out till help comes. 
Mosley is Mallison’s prisoner for a time but es- 
capes. Ihe attack begins. When the defense 
seems hopeless, a bugle call announces relief. 
The Padre’s prayers for rain are heard. Don 
Luis, with the re-filed land grant, throws himself 
at the feet of the kneeling Padre. The epilogue 
pictures the calm which follows storm. 


The transformation from 1846 to what we 
now see has been gradual yet phenomenal. The 
day will be vividly recalled at Santa Clara on 
May | when Franciscans will celebrate an open- 
air Mass beneath the identical cross in front of 
which their brown-robed brethren celebrated it 
at the dedication of the first Mission in 1777, 
of the second in | 784 and the third in 1822. 

The presence of Governor Stephens at this 
ceremony will recall the similar presence of his 
Spanish predecessor, Governor Pedro Fages in 
| 784, and indirectly it will recall the first Amer- 
ican governor of California, Peter H. Burnett, 
whose great-grandson is cast in the Mission 
Play of this year. 

An old tradition attributes to Fr. Magin 
Catala, who was at Santa Clara in the first 
quarter of the last century, a prophecy to the 
effect that another people, speaking another 
language, would come from the East. We are 
that people, that language is ours and ours is 
the state which has grown out of the blending 
of the two great streams of colonization. 
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Spring in California 
By HARRIET BARNETT 


I love the freshets of the waking year 
That glisten through the tender tufting grass 
And whisper. liquid purlings as they pass. 

I love the first gold buttercups that tier 


The freshn’ing hill. 


I love Spring’s pioneer 


The meadow-lark, whose subtle notes surpass 


The whist!ing winds; 


and oh!—the verdant mass 


A-burst on bud and bough a-far and near! 


I love the flutt’ring mood of almond bloom, 
The sifting downward as of pearly wing 

And nestling in the green blossom-plume; 
But most of all I love that holy thing— 

The sap, the scent, the glow, the life, the loom, 
The unseen essence that’s the life of Spring. 
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Mira ge 
By GLENN WARD DRESBACH it 


Above the heat-waves breaking : 
On hazy shores that seem i) 

To grow from faded purple 1 
And gold all spent of gleam 
Is spread a desert’s dream. 


Above the sands and ridges ; 
Barren and hard and dry, ) 
A haunting beauty fashions 
Its magic in the sky | 


Where no birds now go by. . . : 


A little lake is rippled 
By winds not reaching here, 
And trees of slender beauty 
On low shores linger near 
The waters strangely clear. ; 


Unreal! A thing of vision, 
Empty as is the air, i 
Beauty bred of delusion, 
Mirage! . . But O, how fair : 
Above sands old and bare! .. . 


Above the desert places | 
Of days when nothing seems 
Sure of the quest it follows— 
Of far-off trees and streams 
Mirage send, O my Dreams! 


For me, said the Saqui, Yesterday hath no 
meaning; [Tomorrow hath no existence. I only 
live in the fullness of Today. 

—Calcutta Review. 
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The Keeper of Maynila 


By JAMES HANSON 


N a cozy little spot, away down in Luzon, 
just off the silver beach of Subic Bay, 
there stands a low bungalow with a 

sloping bronze-green roof. The best artificers 

in the islands designed it, say old-timers. 


It is a sublime exhibition! The place is sur- 
rounded by maynila hedges, in which waxy, 
slick-white blossoms stand out like limpid 
things in a jewel casket; and black-stemmed 
palms actually sighing with the weight of juicy 
fruit; and ancient, writhing dap-dap trees, 
whose blossoms have all the seeming of bloody 
fingers. 

And beyond that are the rice-paddies and the 
nipa shacks, where dwell the men who toil 
there; and the compound and mud-wallow 
where the patient caribos seek compensation 
after the labor of the day. 

All that belongs to Joe Winkle—a chap who 
bears all the hallmarks of an even-tempered 
person. It was a present from a great chief. 

Sometimes a great banca anchors off-shore. 
Joe’s visitors are the old chief who has 
kind, berry-brown features, and his daughter, 
a lissome girl whose beauty is benumbing. They 
are fond of Joe, for Joe twice saved—. But 
therein lies the story. 


Manila is a melting pot of the Western and 
Eastern worlds. Stroll today up the Escolta and 
you will see the same sights and raiment that 
would have confronted you a decade ago. 


And there, almost opposite the Bridge of 
Spain, stood the Mactan Eating Pavilion, con- 
ducted by Cabiz Tazabas, the eldest son of an 
Igorrote mat weaver. For this is a tale of long 
ago. 

Business was good that night; it catered to 
the avariciousness of Tazabas, laved him in a 
languid contentment, seeped to the obscure 
crypts of his squat, pock-marked being. 


He sat at his desk of palma brava wood, his 
glittering black eyes narrowed to pinholes peer- 
ing through silver-rimmed spectacles at the half- 
score of girls who worked there. 


Then he rose from his stool, got his ancient 
pipe, which was graven in geometric designs 
and sand-brown from incessant puffs, filled it 
with a pledget of tobacco, applied a sulphur 
match, and settled himself back to enjoy it. 

The gods were generous, he thought, as he 


looked at the sum advertised in his coffers and 
scrawled an entry in his great account ledger. 

“Ah-h-h!”” a long-drawn sigh of contentment 
escaped him. And Tazabas closed his eyes for 
a moment and imagined himself an aristocrat, 
with great fleets of cascos and bancas, and un- 
countable fields of rice and camotes, and a 
roomy fandango-house where he reigned king 
among his harpies. 

Abruptly he ceased smoking, and his eyes 
focused maliciously upon the slender Maynila, 
who, on account of the nearness of the morning, 
permitted her steps to lag while attending upon 
the customers. 

Tazabas muttered a few guttural and cryptic 
words in Tagalog and made for her. 

From a table in one corner of the room a 
blond-haired, lithe fellow with hazel eyes and a 
set chin, rose and bestowed a disdainful inspec- 
tion upon the restaurant proprietor. 

“Better look out, gu-gu,” he drawled 
smoothly, significantly. “You might get hurt.” 

The corner of the intruder’s lip curled 
slightly upward, his face otherwise devoid of 
emotion. Then he sauntered to his chair and 
casually lit a cigarette, evidently considering the 
situation settled. 

Tazabas liked not the nitrous undercurrent of 
the interloper’s tone. Americans were too quick 
to strike; they did not argue. He made a reluc- 
tant retreat, muttering jungle-curses of his race 
upon the officious stranger. 

Maynila expressed her thanks to the man 
by a flash of her eyes and a smile of welcome. 

“T’ll be through, Joe, in about five minutes,” 
she said. “I’m glad you were here.” 

It was by his own will that Joe Winkle had 
assumed guardianship over Maynila. It was 
his righteous duty, he had argued. No living 
creature save Maynila knew just why; but 
had one the power to peep into the mazes of his 
mind he would have seen a panorama of events 
that began years before. 

% 

Ten years previous the caldrons of hell cap- 
sized over the Philippines. The torrential 
typhoon descended from the lead-blue lofts and 
severely smote the islands with rain, wind, 
and famine. 

Out on the murky, turgid Pasig, that once 
coiled like a majestic blue python, lay the casco 
and banca fleets, battered and broken, as 
though tossed carelessly aside by some bestial 
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cyclops of the elder world. Within their sable 
confines the devil of death’ had emitted his 
withering breath. 

One—-a_ high-sterned, high-prowed, spacious 
casco with designs painted grotesquely on her 
bow—lay half submerged in the quicksands. 

And Winkle, the roamer, with humaneness in 
his bosom, crept through her narrow passages. 

The stench of bilch-water and rancid grease 
had not yet served to obliterate breath and con- 
sciousness from the nursling who clung, under a 
squalid heap of rags, to the barren breast of 
the shriveled, lifeless creature who had 
given it birth. 

Two great eyes, dimmed of luster, pleaded 
up to him, as with an infant’s intuition she 
sensed that he was her savior; she wailed her 
plaint against his breast with thin pipings that 
were insidiously articulate. 

“Well, you poor little cuss!” he comforted. 

Persons laughed and jeered at him; but he 
shed their jibes as areca fronds shed the rain. 

Even a mop-haired, pot-bellied sampan rene- 
gade ceased from abusing his spawn of young 
to bare his simian teeth and heap raucous 
taunts "pon one who was so crazy as to save 
a baby when one could plunder. 


With one swipe did Joe Winkle bowl him 
over into the muddy water and left him to 
thrash ridiculously about while his lacquered, 
conoid bamboo hat floated away in the current. 

Then passed days, and weeks meiged into 
months, and months into years, and Winkle 
toiled faithfully and patiently so that the waif 
might have the necessities befitting a maiden 
whose American calendar-age was measured at 
fourteen years. 


He noticed her beauty one day while stroll- 
ing with her in the Lunetta. Indeed, more 
than one wealthy European planter had de- 
layed his carameta to bestow a lingering scru- 
tiny at her conspicuous charm which was a 
rarity. 

Her skin was honey-gold—might have been 
fashioned from the shards of ancient and mel- 
low ivory. Her body, symmetrical of contour 
was clothed in countless folds of pina-cloth. 
Her sloe eyes, under the merest threads of eye- 
brows; her hair brushed back, sleek as a casque 
of polished ebony, with ornaments of the finest 
selected tortoise and trocas shell—that, and her 
all-trusting demeanor, gave her the timid ten- 
derness of the calyx of a maynila blossom. And 
Maynila he had her christened. 

Winkle was proud of her. And on that day 
he studied her and thought: 


“She's royal—-high-born. No ordinary mar 
owned that casco. It must have belonged to 
some great chief here on a visit. I'll have to 
see if the police can't find him some day. But 
in the meantime I'll get her educated.” 

And he did. 

He found a haven for her in. an institution 
where she found education and companions of 
her own race and sex. 

Despite the fact that she was brown and he 
was white, they must remain close friends. As 
time passed she refused to accept more mone- 
tary aid from him, for she would toil for her 
own upkeep. Hence the episode at the eating 
place of Capiz Tazabas. 

Out into the streets they went and they be- 
came a part of the endless stream of humanity, 
ignoring the bazaars whose windows displayed 
Oriental treasures, eschewing the dance halls, 
from whose entrances floated the shuffle of 
dancers and the mellow music of guitars, and 
passing by all else, tll he saw her safely en- 
sconced behind the walls of her home. 

ven as they bade good-night a plot was en- 
gendered in the brain of Tazabas—an idea that 
boded no good to either of them. 

At that moment, in a mouldy, moisture-drip- 
ping chamber below his restaurant, Tazabas 
was in whispered conclave with his brotherhood 
of brown Camorra. They had donned their 
panoply of nefariousness. And Maynila was 
the subject of the discussion. 

Tazabas had resolved to possess her. But 
how? Money weuld not solve the problem. 
Many were the women—mestizos, Japanese, 
Chinese, even American—within the forbidden 
walls of Sampaloc whose souls could be pur- 
chased for a handful of pesos; but none were 
there who exposed such beauty as Maynila. 
Curses on her companion, the white devil! May 
he expire in a nest of red ants! 

A thought struck Tazabas. He would entice 
the unsuspecting American into a room—then 
—the bolo, or perhaps poison, such as the sap 
of the upas tree, or the deadly curare. A bribe 
would be tried first; perhaps it would not be 
refused when it meant life or death. One thing 
was certain: he must have Maynila. 

Thus was born the sinister plot. 

As soon as Tazabas was alone he went into 
an inner room and pulled a hempen cord which 
rang a bell in the distance. 

A Dayak-faced slave girl answered its sum- 
mons. 


He demanded food and drink, as he sank to 


a couch. 
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“Number one bine and tuba,” he instructed. 
“To-night | quaff the best, for I am obsessed 
with a great mellowness. Ah! The gods are 
just; the gods are kind. And bring me an 
ample portion of breadfruit with the creain of a 
young coconut atop of it, and avocados and 
tamarinds and alligator-pears. Ah-h-h!” 

And as he drank, permitting the reeking 
fumes to percolate through his brain, he saw 
Maynila shimmering before him as the mistress 
of all his vampires in the fandango-house, and 
he sighed aloud: 

“On the morrow; on the morrow.” And he 
thought of the American, and laughed, an evil, 
ominous throat-noise. “I shall not welcome 
him as my ancestors welcomed Magellan— 
with spears and darts and battle yells as loud 
as the rumbles of Taal—but with graciousness 
and calm words—and—ah, it shall be the 
juice of the ca-lot—it is quicker—" 

% 

The next day Tazabas sent out an emissary 
in search for Winkle. Upon finding him the 
messenger bared his betel-blackened fangs, and 
purred: 

“My master desires a word with the keeper 
of Maynila.” 

Winkle answered the request. 

He fcund the restaurant proprietor in his 
customary place at his desk, where he sat in all 
the likeness of a repulsive idol of brown clay. 

His eyes were like two piercing balls of fire, 
as he fixed Winkle in a myopic gaze through 
the convex lenses of his spectacles. He 
opened up: 

“Maynila, the blossom of sweetness’ — 
over his features rippled an oily glow like the 
slow arching of a mongoos’ back—'should 
take unto herself a husband.” 

Winkle raised a questioning glance. 

“Il have been blessed with her presence,” 
lied Tazabas, in explanation, “and my heart has 
been smitten with a great love for her.” 

Winkle drew himself up haughtily, and one 
corner of his lip twitched with a tiny some- 
thing that smacked of contemptuousness, as he 
divined the other’s meaning. 

Tazabas understood Winkle’s attitude and 
added craftily: 

“But I offer lucre,””—again he smiled, servile, 
obedient—"“‘offer the dignified sum of two hun- 
dred dollars for the possession of her.” 

“You can go to hell,” was the laconic re- 
joinder. 

“Yet I may give three—" 

Winkle slammed the door, thus abruptly bit- 
ing off the foul suggestion which was to him 


as unsavory as a scent of a bumboatman’s dish 
of snails. 
With head erect, and shrugging his shoulders 
as if quitting the presence of a loathsome beast, 
he hurried his way down the street. 
“To-night is the last night that girl is going 
to work there,” he avowed. “I’m afraid—” 
But the incident was not closed, so far as 
Tazabas was concerned. He had not expected 
the American to accept. Then the thought 
swept across his vision. The sheer lucidness of 
his plan forced a subtle smile to his lips, one 
that might have been born in the very vestibule 
of death. He emitted a sibilant laugh and ex- 
pectorated a vast amount of betel-nut juice 
from between his reddened lips, after the man- 
ner of his race, and set himself to tolerate the 
passing hours, till would come the moment to 
give climax to his idea. 
% 

Finally the day ebbed away and night oozed 

in from the streets. Outside shadowy forms 
silently passed the steamy windows. A cus- 
tomer entered—and another—until the usual 
number of visitors had arrived. 
In the same manner, as the hour grew late, 
they passed out into the street. Finally the 
silence became broken only by the staccato 
Tagalog, Ilocano, and Visayan dialects of the 
few Filipino customers who lingered there and 
exchanged news of the trading marts and dis- 
cussed their recent winnings and losses at the 
cock-pits. The air was opaque with smoke, 
which dimmed the whole room, and there was 
nothing in the atmosphere that might have in- 
dicated the sinister thoughts of some of the oc- 
cupants. 
The hour approached. Tazabas smiled leer- 
ingly at a comrade, whose face was mummy- 
like with its parchment skin, as the time struck 
by the clock accommodated the thought of both. 
The door rattled—was opened. The keeper 
of Maynila had arrived. Winkle ignored Taza- 
bas, as his eyes roamed the room for the one 
whom he sought. 
“You're right on time, Joe,” greeted Maynila. 
Then Tazabas, with his usual manner, 
took up the great leather-bound account book 
and started for a side room. 
At that moment another entered from the 
kitchen with a tray of clean dishes which he 
deposited on a table. And yet another, with 
two companions, crept noiselessly into the room. 
Abruptly, by a signal, the lights were extin- 
guished, leaving the place in inky darkness. 
The heavy ledger dropped on Winkle’s head 


with a soft “sap!,” while Tazabas clutched his 


| 
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throat in an iron grip. At the same moment 
a cloth was thrown over Maynila’s head, al- 
though she had swooned from fright. 

Under the restaurant, in Tazaba’s private liv- 
ing apartments, Winkle regained his senses. 

Thick, clotted blood covered his face and 
neck. A thousand specks flashed and oscillated 
in front of his eyes, as with a groan, he sat 
feebly erect. His mind was filled with a name- 
less dread anent Maynila’s welfare. He groaned 
anew and staggered to his feet. 

The place of his confinement was as dark 
as Erebus and damp and malodorous. He called 
her name and searched about the place for her. 
After several minutes of search he became con- 
fident that she was not there. He looked about 
for an avenue of escape. 

Feeling his way carefully about he came to a 
door. He tested it. It was of teak, unyielding 
and solid. With a cry of rage, his pulses 
throbbing rapidly, he threw himself with her- 
culean force against it. But it was useless. 

Then the door swung suddenly back, reveal- 
ing in the wash of yellow light, several warlike 
humans. Formidability, tinged with the ironic 
temerity that showed them to have a paid lust 
for blood, was written in their attitude. 

One of them waved a significant finger at 
Winkle. 

He obeyed, glad to escape the scuttling cock- 
roaches and fleas and insects that stung his 
flesh. 

“Make no outbreak,” purred one-—Winkle 
recognized him as the hollow-chested, pygmean 
messenger who had accosted him—"‘and you 
won't get hurt.” 

They thrust him into an inner room. There 
he blinked his eyes in astonishment at the sight 
which met his gaze. It was like emerging from 
the swart canons of obscurity onto the glimmer- 
ing swards of Paradise. The room was an 
Aladdin’s cave of wealth in Oriental art. It 
held him spellbound for an instant, but only 
for an instant. He wheeled about and hotly 
demanded of Tazabas: 

““Where’s Maynila?”’ 

“She’s safe,” drawled Tazabas, with a yawn 
of affected weariness, “about twenty feet from 
you. Why?” 

Then he spurned to hide behind the mask of 
Filipino cunning and blandness. He had the 
whiphand, and he knew it. His cold, aloof 
speech showed his hereditary hatred for the 
white race. 

“I offered you two hunded dollars for a little 
consideration,” he began. 


Winkle’s fist clenched, and he felt the gnaw- 
ing desire to emplant his fist in the insolent 
face opposite him. 

“Better not,” hinted a voice behind him, and 
Winkle felt the point of a bolo in the small of 
his back. 

Tazabas smiled again. 

“Will you accept >” 

“No, you damned rat!” 

Tazabas winced. His voice came in slow, 
definite distinctness: 

“Perhaps you don’t quite understand the 
situation. I have Maynila; I’m going to keep 
her. You see—ah—we hate to commit what 
you call ‘murder,’ but we may have to. I want 
the girl; I already have her. So why not take 
the money and get out? Just think what you 
can buy with two hundred—” 


Winkle’s answer was sudden. Things hap- 
pened with amazing quickness in the following 
instant. Tazabas, his eyelids aflutter, stretched 
his length on the floor. Then the flat of a 
cleaver thudded against Winkle’s head. 

But no real harm was done. Two brown 
devils pinioned Winkle’s arms to his side as 
though they were held in a vise, while two more 
held his legs. 

Tazabas staggered groggily to his feet. His 
words were short and pregnant with vehement 
hatred. 

“The girl will convince him; let her talk to 
him,” he said. Then he and his henchmen left 
the room. 

% 

Maynila cried out gladly at the sight of her 
friend. She faltered in genuine fear: 

“Joe, they are going to kill you!” Her 
eyes denoted that she had been weeping, and 
her hair, which was always so tidy, streamed 
wildly about her face, and her clothes were 
torn in a dozen different places. 

“Let "em try it,” was the response, but the 
tone had no ring of confidence. 

“But you don’t know my people,” she pro- 
tested. ““Tazabas means it. He is the leader 
of a gang of smugglers, and he trafhcs in slave 
girls.” Her pleadings became frantically tear- 
ful. “Please, Joe, do as they wish. Don’t 
think of me—” 

Something in her offer of self-sacrifice caused 
a strange tightening in his throat, and caused 
his admiration for her to increase a thousand- 
fold. His mind bridged the gap of years and 
he saw the nursling of the stranded casco, re- 
membered the laughter of jeering folk, and 
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again saw her bloom into the radiant creature 


who now sobbed before him. 


His fists clenched anew, and he drew himself 


up with an enormous resolve. 


“T'll see it through,” he whispered. “Be- 
sides I had news for you today. The chief of 


police has trace of your father.” 


He sprang to the door; it was locked from 
A smile overspread his lips as he 
slipped a latch into place, thus preventing any- 


the outside. 


body from entering without first battering down 
the door. 
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Suddenly a knock came—was repeated. 
“Open,” came the command. 
“You open it,” flung back Winkle. 


A silence ensued, and became broken by 
gutteral voices in discussion. Again the door 


was tried—again more voices. 


Some invigorating potion seemed to course 
through Winkle’s veins, causing his breath to 
come aa little quicker, and setting his legs 
atremble, not from fear, but with the excite- 


ment of it all. 
He glanced over his shoulder at Maynila. 


“Ancient dap-dap trees—where the patient caribos seek compensation—" 


“That'll hold "em for awhile,” he announced. 
““Tazabas has a good latch on the door of his 
private room.” 

His eyes searched the room. A pile of boxes 
were stacked in one corner. Perhaps the in- 
strument with which they were opened lay 
about. ihe boxes were filled with countless, 
mouldy square tins like sardine cans, on which 
were inscribed hieroglyphics. 

“Hop!” he breathed. “No use looking in 
there.” 

Time was becoming short. Tazabas would 
soon be coming back for his answer. Nothing 
was overlooked in the diligent search. Winkle 
even peered into the vases for something that 
might aid him. 


She had taken refuge behind an ebony desk, 
where she kneeled as if in prayer. 

The moments became anxious as a new 
sound reached their ears—a sound that Winkle 
understood, and caused him to search hurriedly 
about for something with which to arm himself. 

They were chopping down the door. 

Out of the corner of his eye, as his glance 
again went to the door, he saw a dark object. 
He reached for it, still watching the door. It 
felt heavy—strangely familiar. A moment later 
he stared bulgy-eyed at a desk telephone. 

Great globules of perspiration broke out on 
his forehead as he removed the receiver. What 
if the line were dead! Then he heard the click 


of the connection, and— 
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“Number ?” 

Then he poured out his tale into eager ears. 

Presently chips began to fall into the room 
from an ever-enlarging aperture. The cleaving 
stopped for a moment while a pair of beady 
eyes, over high oily cheekbones, peered into 
the room. 

Even as Winkle clutched a massive Japanese 
vase, a hand, osseous and big-veined, reached 
through the hole and fumbled with the latch. 

The vase was heaved, as if flung from a 
catapult, crushing the Mongolian’s hand and 
falling to the floor in a thousand vermillion, 
grey, and green fragments. 

But the latch was sprung, and instantly the 
room became a whirlpool of fuming, seething, 
murderous humanity. 

It was life or death. Winkle swung a chair 
full upon the cranium of the one who had dealt 
him the cleaver blow. 

Into the very midst of the melee he went, 
and sent out his hammer-like fists to do damage. 
As he released a straight jab to the unprotected 
jaw of one, a scream of warning came from 
Maynila, and he turned his head aside barely 
in time to avoid a razor-edged knife which 
sought his jugular vein. 

He began to pant for breath. His clothes 
hung from him in shreds, his shirt stripped 
away, revealing a chest that expanded and 
subsided with each intake of breath needed by 
his aching lungs within. 

Again they rushed him. 

He swung a terrific blow at Tazaba’s chin, 
which dropped him as though he had been hit 
with a maul. 

Things began to grow dim before Winkle’s 


vision. His antagonists seemed to fade gro- 
tesquely away into distance, and sounds as- 
sumed gigantic proportions. 

Just as complete blackness enveloped him, a 
flat face appeared at the door and shrieked in 
an alarmed falsetto. 

The room became a panic; became a ludi- 
crously funny situation in which brown men 
squealed like rats that trample and claw each 
other while fleeing rising water. Then— 

A squad of big, burly policemen and con- 
stabulary soldiers clubbed their entrance into 
the place. 

“Yez will, will yez>” grunted an Insh officer, 
with a bulbous stomach, his stick falling like 
a flail upon one that sought to brush past him. 
“Take that, yez bloomin’ spalpeen. Oji'll hand 
yez a smack—”” 

The room seemed a jumble of affairs as 
Winkle sat erect and regained the use of his 
weary mind. His head was swathed in ban- 
dages. Maynila smiled before him. Over in 
one corner hunched Tazabas, barren of bravado 
and menace, gazing with lowered eyes at the 
shiny bands that encircled his wrists. 

A sergeant of police was rubbing his hands 
in satisfaction as he conversed with a corporal. 
Snatches of their conversation reached Winkle: 

““Wagon’ll be here in a minute—make me a 
lieutenant for this—Tazabas, the big gun of 
the hop ring that’s been worrying us.” The 
corporal glanced at Winkle, then whispered 
something to the sergeant. “If she’s the girl, 
the boy’s in luck. Daughter of old Rizal Laoag 
—know the old man well—nice old chap too. 
and rich as a mint—” 


Sparks and Stars 
By HELENE SEARCY 


We built a pine-cone fire one night; 
Swiftly it flamed and high, 

Sending wild sparks of scarlet light 
To kiss the blue starred sky. 


Alone I watch stars far and still, 
Thinking how night is dark. 
Look! There above the pine-clad hill 


Flies one, a gypsy spark. 
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The Call of the South 
By EILEEN PECK 


When bitter storms are raging 
"Round my snow-blocked northern 
door, 
And | hear the crashing billows 
Break upon the lonely shore, 
« When I see the naked tree trunks 
Stand like sentries in the snow, 
Then the south wind comes a-calling, 
yes, 
A-calling me to go 


To that far-off, dreamy, melting land 
Where the jasmine and the rose 


The night that knows no snows. 
Then the burning soul within me 
) . Cannot summon forth a “No,” 
on To that south wind that’s a-calling, 
yes, 
f A-calling me to go. 


O God, assuage the fever 
In my vagrant, gypsy heart, 
And forever hush this siren voice 
That bids me to depart, 

For I’m bound unto this Northland, 
Yea, for aye, for weal or woe, 
And I must forget this south wind, 

That’s a-calling me to go. 


Scent the perfect, star-lit, stilly night, 
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Easter, Its Meaning and Its Message 


Written for the Easter Month Edition of the Overland Monthly 


By REV. D. CHARLES GARDNER, 
Chaplain of Stanford University 


B|ACH springtime nature puts on her resur- 

rection robes of green; the trees adorn 

themselves as for a bridal; flowers be- 

deck the landscape—even the birds and beasts 
seem glad. 

At this season the note of gladness takes 
possession of the human soul. The ancients 
made festival in the spring. They celebrated 
the yearly awakening of nature out of the 
death-like sleep of winter to the joyousness of 
new life in the name of a pagan goddess, Eostre. 
The Christian Church appropriated that Festival 
and linked it to the yearly celebration of the 
resurrection of Christ, our Christian festival 
called Easter. As the Spring Festival of the 
ancients expressed the joy felt in the re-birth of 
nature, so Easter expresses the joy felt by the 
Christian in the hope of Immortality, hope for- 
tified by the fact of Christ’s resurrection from 


the dead. 

Death is the end of every living thing. Man 
alone of all creation is not satisfied to yield to 
the apparent verdict of nature. He ventures to 
doubt whether death means the end of his 
experience. 

Flippant men say: “When we're dead, we're 
dead—that’s the end.” But that is the light 
verdict of ignorance. What is the verdict of 
science, the summary of human knowledge? 

The physiologist says: “Oxidation is the basis 
of life; when oxidation ceases, that is the end 
of life.” That may be true of the body. Is it 
true of the soul? Science has nothing to say 
of the soul. The soul is so far an intangible 
entity which cannot be seen through the instru- 
ments of science. 

Men, speaking in the name of science say, 
“The immortality of the soul cannot be proved.” 
“Science is averse to accepting any conclusions 
which cannot be verified.” True! But if we 
cannot prove, by process of reason, that the 
soul lives after death, neither can science 
prove that the soul dies at death. The idea that 
death ends life is only a supposition, an infer- 
ence, an assumption. Professor Fiske, one of 
America’s leading evolutionists, speaks boldly 
on this subject. He says: “The materialistic 
assumption that the life of the soul ends with the 
life of the body. is perhaps the most colossal in- 


stance of baseless assumption that is known in 
the history of philosophy.” 

I have just been reading Hutchinson’s novel, 
“If Winter Comes.” The author paints a vivid 
picture of the impression which the approach of 
death makes upon a sensitive mind. 

“Yes, Mrs. Perch was sinking. More pro- 
nounced now that masklike aspect of her face. 
Yes, dying. He spoke the word to himself. 
‘Dying.’ As of a fire in the grate gone to one 
dull spark among the greying ashes. It is 
out; it cannot burn again. So life here too far 
retired, too deeply sunk to struggle back and 
vitalize again that hue, those lips, that masklike 
efhigy. 

Profound and awful mystery. Within that 
form was in process a most dreadfu! activity. 
The spirit was preparing to vacate the habita- 
tion it had so long occupied. It gave no sign. 
The better to hide its preparation it had drawn 
that mask about the face. Seventy years it had 
sojourned here; now it was bound away. Sev- 
enty years it had been known to passer-by 
through the door and windows of this its habita- 
tion; now, deeply retired within the inner 
chambers, it set its house in order to be gone. 
Profound and awful mystery. Dreadful and 
momentous activity. From the windows of her 
eyes turning off the lights; from the engines of 
her powers cutting off its forces; drawing the 
furnaces; dissevering the contacts. A lifetime 
within this home; now passenger into an eter- 
nity. A lifetime settled; now preparing to be 
away on a journey inconceivably tremendous, 
unimaginably awful.” 

Face to face with such an experience, we 
say: ‘lhe spirit has departed.”” The spirit is 
the Person. In the “ego,” the “I” of one’s 
nature is the consciousness of identity. The 
“ego,” the self, the spiritual consciousness, at 
its best, feels that it can never die. 

It is Tennyson’s thought: 

“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 

Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die, 
And Thou hast made him: Theu are just.” 

I know that appearances are against the pos- 
tulate of immortality. Man as we know him, 
comes up and is cut down like a flower. If he 
survives youth, age creeps on. One by one his 
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senses fall into ruin, and ultimately his body 
dissolves. ‘Dust thou are and unto dust shalt 
thou return.” And what happens to the phys- 
ical body of a man apparently happens to his 
spiritual nature. 

In time the mind fails. Memory clouds. 
Imagination dulls. Reason, judgment and will 
become weakened. When the Silence falls, 
and the sleep of death overtakes the tired body, 
it seems as if there may be no awakening for 
the soul. It seems so, for human personality 
as we know it functions only through a material 
body. No one in our experience has come 
back from the grave. No one has spoken to 
us out of the Silence. 

Science looks, and listens with ever increas- 
ing interest to the so-called psychic phenomena, 
but no one within the shadow has stepped even 
into the twilight of spiritual reality so that we 
could be sure of his existence. 

Death appears to be the end of life. 

But appearances are deceptive. We say, 
“The sun is sinking down the western sky.” 
Yet that is not true, despite the evidence of our 
senses. Astronomy tells us the truth. 

Apparently the earth is standing still. As a 
matter of fact the earth is flying through space 
at the rate of nineteen miles a second. 

Despite appearances, reason must guide us 
in answering the problem of human destiny. 


The eye is not a good guide! 


Of course it is difficult to picture the life of 
the disembodied spirit—to imagine the condi- 
tions of existence in another world. And the 
crowds of the departed—this thought adds to 
the puzzle of immortality! 

But the fact which most daunts the modern 
mind in regard to life after death is not the 
condition of existence in another world—it is 
the puzzling thought that the life of the soul is 
dependent upon the brain. 

Some of the functions of the brain we know. 
Every thought and word and deed has its re- 
action there. Brain and mind are linked to- 
gether in such close intimacy that men have 
concluded that without brain mind cannot exist. 

But we must not lightly conclude that the 
brain generates thought as the kettle generates 
steam. 

Perhaps the soul is to the brain what the 
engineer is to the engine. I am writing this 
article for the Overland. Is it my brain, or is 
it I, myself, which dictates these thoughts ? 

Thought is produced by certain chemical 
activities in my brain. True! But I fancy 
that the real author of these thoughts on im- 
mortality cannot be a chemical force. I, my- 


self, a person not entirely bound up in matter, 
dictate to my brain. I am simply using my brain 
as the agent in the task. It seems to me that 
I personally stand behind all the physiological 
and psychical processes of thought and pen. 


The hope of Immortality is the hope that the 
I,” the self, will survive the separation from 


body and brain. 


What are the arguments in favor of this 
hope? 

Imagination, reason, conscience and will, all 
these spiritual parts of our nature cling to life. 
Because for the moment we cannot demon- 
strate the reality of life beyond death, must 
we therefore say that death must be the end— 
that the life of the soul ends with the grave? 


The hope of immortality is universal. The 
savage in his ignorance—the polite pagan in his 
idealistic philosophy — civilized and_barbar- 
ian—all have some belief in life after death. 

It may be a dream, a splendid guess, but, as 
Immanuel Kant said: “A dream which all per- 
sons dream together, and which they must 
dream, is no longer a dream, but a reality.” 

I think we can say that the hope of Immor- 
tality is more than race consciousness, more 
than a tradition or a myth. It is a matter of 
deep personal conviction. 

Sir Walter Raleigh in the speech before he 
sails says: “Hope is the vision on a dead man’s 
face.” The novelist I have mentioned con- 
firms that thought in another scene of his novel. 

“He heard Effie’s voice, “Oh, she’s dead! 
She’s dead!’ Dead? He stared upon her dead 
face. Where was gone that mask? Whence 
had come this glory? That inhabitant of this 
her body, in act of going had looked back, and 
its look had done this thing. It had closed the 
door upon a ruined house, and looked, and left 
a temple. It had departed from beneath a 
mask, and looked, and that which had been 
masked now was beautified.” 

And there is the argument suggested by the 
thought of human development. Is it possible 
to believe that the process of evolution should 
end in the production of a Shakespeare, a Lin- 
coln, a Roosevelt—and that these great spirits 
must be forever stilled in the silence of a tomb? 

Matthew Arnold, thinking’ of his talented 
father, wrote after his death: ““O strong soul, 
by what shore tarriest thou now? For that 
force, surely, hath not been left vain. Some- 
where, surely, afar, in the sounding labour- 
house, vast of being, is practiced that strength, 
silent, beneficent, firm.” 

That natural cry of the soul leads me to my 


— 
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last point—that when our loved ones die, we 
do not cease to love them. We love them more 
than ever. 3 
| have just been reading a lovely poem, “In 
Memoriam.” John L. McLane, Jr., speaks thus 
of his affection for the departed. 
Oh, no more dead than the unsleeping stars, 
The music of our lips shall sing forever, 
Beauty exalted, and your love wane never, 
Though year by year the lustre of the moon 
Wither, and Spring go from us all too soon; 
Yet shall Time’s fingers twist Love’s binding 
bars 
Closer about our hearts, for your mute breath 
Has stirred to song the silences of Death. 
You were the moon of all our devicus ways: 
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Yours was the faith of flowers: yours the 
pride 
Of beauty’s final laughter—now the days, 
Hallowed by your pervading light, sweep by 
Till Death, grown golden since the hour you 
died, 
Calls us to you . . it will be good to die. 
It will be good to die since you have died: 
It will be good to go the way you trod 
Wide-eyed, undreaming, like some lovely god 
Flushed with the dawn of an unearthly pride. 
It will be good to try the ways you tried, 
And venture unafraid into the dark 
That lies beyond the furthest planet’s spark— 
It will be good to die since you have died. . . 


ing crown of plumes. 


The slender cocoa nuts’ droop- 


-—Tennyson. 
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The Sea Gull 
By DELMAR H. WILLIAMS 


Come sail with me Francisco’s bay 

And watch the wily sea gulls play; 

See how they poise, and start, and glide, 
And gaze forever on the tide 


With slender downward drooping head, 
And graceful, pointed pinions spread, 
While tail and tightly folded feet 


In nature’s perfect rudder meet. 


From depths rebounds their raucous shriek, 
They’re darting downward like a streak; 
Battling to seize a morsel on a swell 


They fight “like all the fiends of hell.” 


The decks with eager watchers lined, 
The rudder churns the foam behind, 
We head where deep-draft vessels go 
And tides by proud Vallejo flow; 


But see that sleek and snowy breast 
That puts to shame old Shasta’s crest; 
Is this that awkward, stumbling flock 
That roams forlorn about the dock? 


Oh! bird that soars so far and free 
You’ve brought a lesson home to me: 
I must keep forever on the wing 

Or be an awkward, stumbling thing, 


And bravely face each task that’s sent 
Nor hug repose to find content, 

Soar for aye where God intended 
Alert until the journey’s ended. 


| 
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By ARTHUR LAWRENCE BOLTON 


Spring at Berkeley 


Sweetness of Spring, 

The note of the thrush, 
The rustling cane, 

The softness, the hush; 
Scent of the broom, 

The rose-covered bower, 
The sound of the chimes, 

As they ring from the tower. 


The odor of redwood, 

Of pine and of willow 
And fragrant wistaria 

Floats over my pillow; 
The air that is laden 

With riot of bloom, 
Drifts through the casements 
Into my room. 
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Sierra Gold 


By CHARLES HOWARD SHINN 


T was late afternoon in a canon of the 
| California Sierras, seven thousand feet 


above the sea; the sunlight breaking 
through between snow-peaks on the west smote 
half way down a granite cliff and flooded the 
whole eastern end of the canon, leaving long 
shadows over pine forests lower down. Every- 
where silence brooded in vast spaces. A solitary 
bird larger than an eagle—the rare Cali- 
fornia vulture—was floating in mid-air above 
this wide, glacier-hewn basin of gray granite, 
five miles from crest to crest, half a mile deep, 
piled with gigantic fragments of stone, streaked 
with enormous forests, gleaming with far-off 
white waters and unmapped lakes in circles of 
green. The bird, gazing down with his mar- 
velous vision saw two prospectors sitting in the 
shadows in the base of the giant cliff where a 
ledge of rusty quartz cropped out before them. 
Turning in shorter circles, he noted that they 
were desperately worn, even to the edge of en- 
durance, and that as they sat in silence upon 
the rock they held each other’s hands, looking 
downwards to where a miner’s pick lay beside 
a newly-broken notch in the quartz. 

So immovable sat the two that again the 
great vulture swooped nearer, marking their 
little camp by a spring; the bed of fir boughs; 
the worn outfit; the pack-mule grazing among 
the rocks; but seeing at last that they moved, 
he rose again into alpine spaces, crossed a 
divide and swept on over other canons between 
even mightier snow peaks, watching for miles 
and hours every sign of life in the forests or on 
the rocks. 

At last the prospectors, turning from that dull 
gleam of gold wide and free in the prospect 
hole, but still clasping hands, talked with each 
other. Said the man, with a man’s insistence 
on the obvious: “Wife, it has come at last. We 
can buy back the mansion, and take our old 
place among those we knew; we can again 
have a library; we can build up our university. 
And we are not very old yet.” 

“Of course not,” she said, looking with a 
smile into his wrinkled face, his granite-grey 
eyes under snow-white brows. “The mountains 
have been good to us these twenty years since 
we became prospectors.” 

“If the strike is what it seems to be,” she 
murmured, “] suppose that we can have all that 
money gives. We shall again be like other 


people, and live in houses, in cities, in the noise 
and turmoil, and leave our loneliness, our com- 
panionship, our toil for daily bread, our study 
together for assaying, and all the wisdom of the 
miner's ancient business. But can we ever for- 
get? Can we ever escape from the mountains 
which have been our refuge in times of trouble ? 
And ought we to try to escape, or change our 
lives, now that we ourselves have changed so 
much 

He looked at her with his whole heart in his 
eyes, seeing the gray hair, the tired face, the 
beauty beyond beauty which had made her, 
ever since they first met thirty years before, so 
dear to him that no sorrow, not even their two 
great losses, had staid long or cut deeply while 
he had her fellowship. 

“Wife,” he said, “‘all that is true, and I knew 
it even as you spoke. We put aside the trick 
of needless words long ago. We read each 
other’s looks; we know each other’s hearts, and 
our lives have been made one. We went down 
into the depths together; we dwelt in the des- 
erts, we wintered in the snows. We have left 
our trails from Cape St. Lucas to the Arctic 
Circle, and we have played the game of life 
with courage all these years. And you—” His 
voice broke, his face lit up as he looked at her. 
There was silence again and the shadows 
lengthened from rock to rock. 

The woman rose and built a fire; the man 
deepened the prospect pit and broke off masses 
of quartz with rich gold. Soon they sat down 
to their supper and rested in the dusk, watch- 
ing the stars come out one by one in the blue- 
black heavens. 

Again the man spoke first. “It is a real 
bonanza,” he said. “We can hammer out a 
hundred thousand dollars from that ore chim- 
ney with mortar and pestle before snow falls. 
Then we can run a mill with power from yonder 
waterfall, at the head of the cafion, and in two 
years there will be ten thousand people here, 
and the fame of the mine will glitter from Lon- 
don to Uganda.” 

“And what is its name>” she asked, under 
the starlight, beside the camp-fire. “Is it to be 
the same old name that we—” She paused 
here, with tremulous lips, and he put his arm 
around her. 

“Not so,” he answered to her thought. “That 
is our own possession. Our university boy who 
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died in the Service, our university girl who 
faded away in her bright youth, are “the chil- 
dren” to us always, but we know better now 
than to name our mine after them. It needs no 
name as yet; we might even give it away.” 

“Then you've been thinking that also!” she 
cried, “we are enough different, and enough 
alike; our results tally in the end. Here lies 
the problem: how much can we yield ourselves 
to our fortune, and still keep ourselves? Last 
night when we camped five miles down the 
canon, tired as we were and excited as you felt 
over the prospect of finding before long the 
source of that “float,” you still took out your 
old rod, and brown hackle, and you caught a 
magnificent fifteen-inch trout for supper. We 
both said, you remember, that it was almost 
like one of our youthful camps, when we were 
learning how, ages ago; when we took the 
babies and | put them to sleep early and 
waited by the fire for you to climb back, up the 
trail from the Royal Gorge of the American, 
with your fish and snake adventures. But to- 
night you heard the trout leaping yonder, and 
you even let me build the fire, while you staid 
deepening the prospect hole, already rich 
enough to frighten us. We missed the trout, 
while you are somewhat less happy this mo- 
ment than you have been for many a long 
day.” 

“Yes,” the man responded, “‘it is just so. But 
we shall fish again, don’t worry; we shall go 
where we please and be our own masters hence- 
forth. It may well be that we shall not care 
for the old life, the great city, the splendid 
social functions. the French cooks and Vanity 
Fair. In that case we can sail the New Zea- 
land fords, climb the Andes, dig up a few pre- 
historic cities, or set all the inventors at work 
on new submarine vessels until we are able to 
map the underseas from pole to pole.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I feel that, too. We may 
do what we please. Now, what is it that we 
please to do? Let us give it shape and name, 
here in the mountains, while we are still able to 
think it out. In a year from now, if we drift 
along, and open up our mine in the regular 
way, congratulations will pour in upon us, but 
shall we not be caught in a spider-web of bond- 
ages, now vaguely seen, far off and absurd, 
but then real, and infinitely hard to break >” 

““T see what we shall gain, but what shall we 
lose? What rights, if any, do we as individuals 
possess now as against the demand which this 
bonanza makes upon us, to be mainly used for 
mankind, but only in small part for ourselves; 
to give work to thousands; to build a palace 


of Inyo marble where men and women shall 
teach stience and literature for ages to come— 
a memorial building, at our own Alma Mater >” 


“In one sense [| feel that we have no per- 
sonal rights at all. To this result our ten years 
have been directed, and it is only a part of the 
whole life-game. In another sense | would say 
that this, too, must be conquered. Let us not 
be slaves of anything on earth.” 


“In a little time,” he answered, smiling as if 
there were pleasure in the thcught, “we could 
take out enough gold to live on in comfort, 
and then we could blast the cliff over the mine 


r 
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Old prospector “Panning” 


so deep that it might not come to light again 
for centuries, by which time you know, its 
magic might be lost forever. But still I feel 
sure that the avalanches and snow-rivers would 
soon reveal its wealth. Who can say what evil 
it might not work in the hands of unscrupulous 
men—evil for which we should justly be held 
responsible when the balance-sheets are made 
out—as thus: 

“Item, a certain golden ledge in the Sierras 
of which two prospectors were once afraid. It 
was their one talent, unwisely buried out of 
sight, and left there till ages after. Another, 
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finding, thereby made himself the unjust ruler 
of a people and wrought wickedness all his 
days, corrupting justice at its fountain head. 
And the souls of those two prospectors looking 
forti., knew all that was done with the gold 
which had once been theirs. Is not the parable 
plain 2” 

“Then there is no other way but the beaten 
track 2”’ she cried out in sudden despair. “Shall 
we be paid twice over for these years of joy 
and labor? Now, looking back, | perceive that 
| would rather load up Long-ear tomorrow and 
take a new trail, though we are old and worn, 
and give this mine away, and be agaih as we 
were yesterday.” 

“Comrade of my heart,” he answered her, 
“there is always a way out. Have we nol 
learned that? Better you know it than I do, 
and often have you shown me the way. Let us 
both keep. and give. Let us take for ourselves 
the few thousands that are needed to make us 
comfortable when we can no longer climb the 
monntain trails. To you and me then, with 
heedful reserve, enough, but not too much. 
Then, as for the rest, it can be put in trust so 
that after we are gone the authorities of that 
university which is ours and was our chil- 
dren’s will send graduates of its mining college 
here, and work out this new bonanza. Do you 
not think, Partner, that it will keep till then? 
Can we not build a cabin up by the waterfall 
and lakes, and live here, where we belong. 
guarding the university mine? Now and then 
for old time’s sake we will take a prospector’s 


trail again, but this will be headquarters, and 
we shall not leave the Sierras, not spoil this 
canon. After us, let those to whom we shall 
be only two old prospectors who loved their 
university, let loose the deep thunder of the 
stamps, yonder on that slope of pines by the 
waterfall, and run their wire cables down to 
the shaft.” 

“It sounds all right,” she said, laughing as 
she spoke, “but in a year you will hear of 
some especial need of money there, and you 
will tell the mining college to go right ahead. 
There are other canons and trout-streams, you 
know, and perhaps we shall not mind in a year. 
Sometimes we may even want to shp quietly 
into the metropolis, just for an opera.’ 

“Of course,” he added, “our Alma Mater 
may crystallize into hard materialism—as even 
universities have. Perhaps we must search the 
world over until we find the right sort of healthy 
idealists of rightly radical fellow-workers of 
ours who have the courage, the world-love, and 
who will use these millions of gold which are 
ours, humanly speaking—will use them to bring 
the world together in everlasting friendship.” 

“You. mean—the ending of all war?” 

“Yes, that, and more; the ending of crime, 
disease, poverty, ignorance, misunderstand- 
ings; the right education of every child.” 

“It sounds possible,” she cried. ““The whole 
earth may be one City of Happiness.” 

She clasped his hand. They leaned back and 
watched the constellations move overhead, and 
felt as if they were children of the universe. 
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“Along banks of restful rivers, where soft winds and smooth trails meet.” 


—-Words of Tellalah 
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Lhe Words of Tellalah 


Verses of Indian Folklore 
THE RAVEN 
By CHARLES J. NORTH 


The moon god staid too long behind the moun- 
tains. | 

Too long she staid within the cleansing place. 

The night gods raced around the sweet grass 


valley. 
Namonah and Nemonis hid their face. 


“O mother moon god,” spoke the man Namonah, 
“Why do you leave us in the dark so long? 
The children in the dark time fear the evil, 
And all the bad gods in the night grow strong.” 


The moon god heard him from behind the 
mountains. 

She called the long-necked raven and he came. 

Namonah stood and waited in the dark place. 


He heard the call of one who spoke his name. 


“Namonah, oldest of the moon god’s children. 
The moon god mother sends to you the light. 
Before the wigwam door | build the campfire, 
And all the dark gods then will lose their sight.” 


He then showed to Namonah all the dry sticks. 
Namonah rubbed them and they made the blaze. 
He then showed to Namonah all the pine knots, 
To light his trail through all the night’s dark 


ways. 


The raven stood with him before the campfire. 
He showed Namonah how to cook the meat. 
The raven showed him how to sew the blanket. 
And deer skin moccasins to hold his feet. 


Namonah said, “O raven, all the mountains 
Grow up so high, beyond I do not know. 
O raven, take me on your head and lift me, 
That I may see the things beyond that grow. 


The raven’s neck began to grow above him. 
Namonah sat upon the raven’s head. 
Nemonis and the children all grew small then, 
The sweet grass valley lay below him dead. 


He looked and saw the wigwam of the south 
wind, 

Where all the crimson rivers grow and run. 

He looked and saw the wigwams of the dark 


gods, 


Who wake and howl to drive away the sun. 
He saw beyond the mountains of the snow gods. 
He saw so far that he could see no more. 
He saw between the gray clouds of the valley, 
The shadow of the wigwam and its door. 
He saw the shadow wigwam of the sun gods. 
He saw where all the light gods lose their sleep. 
ae where all the day gods build the camp- 
re, 
Where all the red gods all their blankets keep. 
He looked above the narrows of the river. 
And long he looked to find the jumping light. 
He saw beyond the frost gods and the rivers, 
He looked and nothing more he saw but white. 


Namonah spoke and said to him, “O raven, 

I see beyond but yet I see no end. 

I see no end beyond the flying shadows 

That all the wind gods and the cloud gods 


send.” 


“Namonah,” said the raven, “all the dark trails 
Lay in the valleys that you cannot know. 

And where they run beyond the flying shadows, 
The sons of women cannot see to go.” 


“| see beyond the shadows of the dark clouds. 

I see beyond where all the dark clouds end. 

I see where all the bright trails start the climb- 
ing. 

I see the strong light that the star gods send. 

The wigwams of the star gods stand beyond 
them. 

They stand upon the sky god’s open floor. 

The sky god’s floor is like the dan still water. 

The bottom stands, the water walks no more. 

Beyond the torch lights in the star god’s wig- 
wams, 

Beyond the wigwam of the Manitou, 

I see the inside of the big blue wigwam. 

I look but see no torch light shining through. 


“O raven, tell me who it is that lives there.” 

‘“‘Namonah, I have never seen his face. 

Above the valleys of the star god’s wigwams, 

My neck and eyes have gone through all the 
space. 

No star god ever saw beyond the blue skin. 

They do not know his valley or his name. 
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They feel his breath and sometimes hear his 
whisper. 

They found the blue lodge standing when they 
came.” 

“Now he who walks and follows on the dark 
trail, 

Until he finds the edges of the blue, 

Finds all the new shoes that will climb the 
steep trail, 

And then he finds the blanket that is new. 

He climbs and then he finds the star god's wig- 
wam. 

He walks upon the star god’s wigwam floor. 

He looks down through and sees the sweet 
grass valley. 

He sees the rough trails that he walks no more. 

He sees the feathered arrows of the north wind. 
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He sees the heat gods run the fiery race. 

He sees the bad gods of the smoking waters. 
He sees the storm gods come from every place. 
He stands above them in the star god’s wigwam. 
They do not touch the bottom of his feet. 

He walks along the banks of restful rivers, 
Where all the soft winds and the smooth trails 

meet.” 


The children of Namonah stand and listen. 


The raven speaks the good words and they hear. 
The raven takes their hand along the dark trail. 


He walks before them and they have no fear. 


Tellalah from his father heard the good words. 


His father’s fathers heard them long ago. 
The children of Namonah tell their children. 
They listen to the raven and they know. 
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‘Torres Straits Islands 


By THOS. J. MCMAHON, F. R. G. S. 


EW parts of the world have had a more 
interesting development than the islands 

of Torres Straits to the north of Queens- 
land, Australia. These islands, probably frag- 
ments of the immense continent that is supposed 
to have connected Asia with Australia at one 
time, vary in size from a mere patch of sand or 
coral to a few that are about 50 square miles in 
area. |hey are inhabited by a very progressive, 
industrious and _ intelligent people. About 
25 years ago many Americans were interested 
in the rich pearls of the Torres Straits Islands. 
Thursday Island, the commercial center of the 
group, was then one of the most cosmopolitan 
places on earth. For some years there was a 
slump in the pearl industry that nearly put an 
end to it, but now it has suddenly revived in a 
most astonishing manner. These years of de- 
pression were really years of recovery, for the 
reefs are richer than ever in pearl shells of all 
kinds. 

Trochas shell and beche-de-mer have become 
products of international importance. The ex- 
ports of the Torres Straits Islands have mounted 
rapidly from a mere few thousand pounds to 
tens of thousands of pounds sterling a year. 
During the war the Japanese were most prom- 
inently and eagerly engaged in these industries 
on the islands, but now Americans and Australi- 
ans are participating, and present conditions 
promise that this rich field of marine products 
will once again become a commercial rendez- 
vous of many thousands of various nationalities. 

Pearls are being found in great numbers, 
many ranging from 300 pounds to 1000 pounds 
in value. The pearling industry is safeguarded 
by many excellent laws to keep it free from 
any dishonest aspects. A fair proportion of the 
number of divers are Asiatics, and often owners 
lose valuable pearls by means that are as varied 
as they are interesting. When Torres Straits 
Islanders are engaged as divers, and they mostly 
are, the “mysterious drifting,” as it is called, of 
valuable pearls to dishonest dealers is very rare. 
The aim is to have all pearls brought into an 
open market. This means that buyers of many 
nations are prepared to rival one another and 
pay big sums for the pearls they fancy. The 
open market brings much activity to the in- 
dustry and much prosperity to all concerned 
in it. 

Beche-de-mer, or sea slug (also known as 
trepang), is also collected by the pearl divers. 


Many thousands of tons of it are shipped annu- 
ally to China where it is prized as a high-class 
food for wealthy Chinese. Beche-de-mer is an 
ugly, black, flabby, unappetizing looking class 
of food, but it undergoes a wonderful change 
when boiled and prepared by an experienced 
chef. It is also one of the most foul smelling 
of marine products, especially when lying 
stacked in heaps for days at a time out in the 
sun on a pearling lugger. Its value, however, 
can be gauged from the fact that some varieties 
bring as much as 600 pounds a ton. This slug 
is picked off the reefs when the tide is low; in 
some places it is found in large quantities, in 
others only the most rare specimens are located. 

Trochas shell collecting has become the chief 
industry at the islands, although divers and 
others engaged in it are ever on the lookout for 
pearls and beche-de-mer. Trochas shell is much 
used in the manufacture of buttons and is a 
splendid substitute for making pearl goods. 
Prior to the war the Germans and the Austrians 
were much interested in the Torres Straits 
Islands and were always taking great quantities 
of this shell. England and Australia also used 
much of it. On the opening of the war one of 
the first actions of the German Pacific fleet was 
to try to capture the islands and it would have 
done so if the Australian navy had not been 
prompt in getting to the Torres Straits. While 
there was an upset to this flourishing trade, it 
did not languish, for Japan was ready and pre- 
pared to keep it going. The trade to that 
country was brisk throughout the period of the 
war. No fewer than 1600 factories were 
opened in Japan between 1914 and 1920 for 
the making of buttons and pearl articles. In 
the last twelve months there has been a very 
sudden world demand for the shell, with the 
result that trochas now stands very high in 
commercial value. It has risen from 8 pounds 
per ton to 120 pounds per ton and there are 
prospects of even further increases in the im- 
mediate future as the demand is remarkably 
keen and gives assurance of continuing for 
many years. 

Diving for pearls or trochas shell is very in- 
teresting to the onlooker, but it is fraught with 
many dangers to the divers. Asiatic divers, as 
a rule, use a dress and many appliances in div- 
ing; they sometimes drop into depths of 100 
feet or more. Deaths from paralysis are not so 
common, as government regulations are drastic 
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in causing every precaution to be taken to pre- 
vent accidents. Government investigation is 
prompt in case of the death of a diver, and any 
carelessness is heavily fined. 

The Torres Straits Islanders are considered 
the expert divers of the world, diving without 
dress or appliances of any kind, and to depths 


quite equal to those reached by the Asiatics. 


These native divers wear only rubber-rimmed, 
tight-fitting goggles through which they can see 
what they are doing while under water. They 
cover their bodies before diving with a liberal 
coating of cocoanut oil. Each diver carries a 
basket on the left side for holding shell col- 
lected and in which is kept a large trade knife 
in case of attack by sharks or other big fish. 
Sometimes these divers have a rope tied under 
the arms, but usually they simply dive, or drop, 
into the water from the deck of the luggers. 
They can remain under water for many minutes 
at a time without any distress. Swimming about 
the reefs or banks they can pick up pearls or 
trochas shells. In fine weather and clear water 
all their movements can be seen. Occasionally 
they are attacked by sharks and then the trade 
knife is used with much dexterity. The native 
will invariably be victorious in the fight, for the 
shark being stabbed several times will retire to 
die in some lonely spot beneath the reefs. 
Other divers waiting on a lugger know when a 
battle is in progress by the blood that comes 
to the surface of the sea, and instantly dive to 
the rescue of their mate. One thing a shark 
cannot stand is a crowd, and in seeing the 
divers approaching will beat a hasty retreat. 


The most serious danger to divers, Asiatic or 
native, is that of being caught by the powerful 
clam shells which lie open on the reefs. These 
great shells are sometimes twelve feet in cir- 
cumference. If a diver by accident puts his 
foot or hand into one of them it promptly closes 
with a grip no force can open. Death is then 
certain. Diving has one or two peculiarities. 
One of them is particularly interesting. It is 
not wise for two divers known to be in the least 
unfriendly to go diving together in the same 
area. At pressures of 20 to 40 pounds per 
square inch, so it is calculated, a diver’s nerves 
begin to jump, and a man_ supposed to be 
quarrelsome will instantly want to fight any 
enemy in sight. If by chance two unfriendly 
divers come into contact with one another they 
at once enter into a life and death struggle. If 
attached to life ropes, the men on the luggers 
are quickly aware something is happening and 
the divers are hauled to the surface; they are 
amazed when told they have been quarreling. 
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The experience either makes them friendly, or 
careful never again to work together. Native 
divers are very systematic at their work. They 
are never in a hurry. Even when diving into 
great depths with high pressure they do every- 
thing slowly. Sometimes it appears as if they 
were actually sitting and resting on the way. 


It is a most impressive and animated scene 
to see a fleet at its work. If a large fleet, the 
luggers are spread over a great area. There is 
an unceasing noise of chattering, shouts, cries, 
songs and laughter of the native crews. Should 
the fleet be anchored in the vicinity of an 
island, the native women of the villages fre- 
quently come down to the beach fantastically 
dressed and much garlanded with leaves and 
flowers, dancing and singing to encourage the 
divers. 


While there are now many fleets of luggers 
operating it is expected that the coming year 
will see a large increase in their number and 
that the industry will be placed on a much 
steadier basis. One firm now has a fleet of 
over 800 luggers. The approximate cost of a 
lugger is between 800 pounds and 1500 pounds. 
To comply with government regulations all lug- 
gers must be fitted out so as to have every ap- 
pliance for safety and every convenience that 
will add to the comfort of the crew and divers. 
Government inspectors board them at least once 
a month. Any owner once found guilty of any 
neglect seldom has his pearling license renewed. 

Today the Torres Strait Islands form one of 
the most important commercial adjuncts of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and this fact con- 
centrates public attention on the natives who 
are the chief agents in carrying on the profit- 
able industries. These islands come within the 
jurisdiction of Queensland and their administra- 
tion is as successful as it is interesting. The 
people have self-government under white ad- 
ministration, or teachers. The (Queensland 
government encourages trade and education. 
Laws of health have doubled the population 
and have regenerated it into a strong and ener- 
getic race. From people once much exploited, 
they are today thriving; increasing in popula- 
tion and possessing capabilities far above many 
native races of the South Pacific. Both men 
and women are veritable giants in stature, well 
formed, with handsome, regular features. Their 
moral and physical vigor is reflected in the fact 
that the islands are self-supporting. Govern- 
mental aid is hardly known beyond the ex- 
penses of administration. 

The natives not only support their families, 
their sick and their aged, but also maintain 
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their own institutions such as churches, schools, 
trade teaching institutes and the cost of native 
fleets of luggers engaged in the shell industries. 
Many of the natives are wealthy in landed 
property, own large fleets, employ many men 
and have big bank accounts. The people as a 
whole are quite civilized, well educated and 
Christianized. The Anglican Mission is an in- 
fluence for much good and has helped materi- 
ally in the prosperity of the people. 

Signs of progress are to be seen on every 
hand. The native villages are laid out on a 
definite plan. The houses, native in design, 
have windows and doors and under the condi- 
tions of law, are built some feet off the ground. 
Every three years they have to be pulled down 
and burned and new houses erected so as to 
prevent vermin of any kind. This materially 
aids in maintaining the excellent health of the 
villagers. The villages are municipally governed, 
the streets are well swept and, with the modern 
sanitary arrangements, there is perfect clean- 
liness. Epidemics, once general, are nowadays 
unknown; indeed, they are almost impossible. 
The average life of the native is three score and 
ten years. 

The natives are happy and contented under 
their system of self-government. Each white 
administrator (sometimes a woman, and invari- 
ably wise in their government) is assisted by 
three native councillors and a small native 
police force. The councillors are distinguished 
by the word “Councillor” in white letters on 
the front of red jerseys. They are usually men 
of high intelligence and some personality. They 
are nominated by the people and are appointed 
by the Queensland government on the advice 
and suggestion of the administrator. In the 
case of a deadlock beth men and women have 
votes. It is part of the many duties of the 
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councillors to see that the villagers keep their 
houses, food and clothing clean—vermin or 
refuse found on premises means a court case 
and punishment; that they do not gossip—a 
serious offense in these islands; that they send 
their children to school regularly; that church 
is attended; that the native gardens are tilled 
and tended; that the men faithfully perform 
their work in the shell industries; and that the 
moral standards of the community are main- 
tained. If the councillors are suspicious of a 
housewife in her methods of cooking, they enter 
the kitchen, lift the cover of the saucepan and 
taste whatever is being cooked. If fault is found 
an explanation or promise of amendment is de- 
manded. A local court is held daily to punish 
delinquents, or to advise householders in the 
many duties required of them. 

e government in a wise way is allowing 
full scope for native individuality. This results 
in many simple and interesting customs con- 
tinuing in vogue which give a decided charm to 
the native character. Native songs and dances, 
full of melody and grace, are part of native 
festivals. The men and women have adopted 
many civilized customs, especially at weddings. 
Brides, for instance, wear the wreath, veil and 
orange blossoms. 

The natives speak English fluently and are 
exceedingly proud of their ancestry, which is 
of the best Scuth Sea and Papuan blood. They 
indignantly resent the suggestion of any con- 
nection whatever with the blacks of North 
Australia. They can be considered a valuable 
working community as their pearl, trochas shell 
and beche-de-mer industries are of outstanding 
importance. The Torres Straits Islanders also 
stand out conspicuously as an example of what 
can be accomplished among black folk under 
a wise, humane and just government. 
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‘‘Grandpa 


A Reminiscence of Bret Harte by His Grandson 


(Reprinted by Request) 


only as such do | remember him. I saw 

him with a child’s eyes and loved him 
with a child’s heart, for he was white-haired, 
kindly and sympathetic, and all that makes the 
name of “grandpa” so full of sentiment and 
veneration. 

But he was not feeble in spite of his years 
and his white hair. His features were hand- 
some, his expression naturally distinguished. 
The white hair, the splendid eyes, the aristo- 
cratic nose, the drooping mustache, every 
detail of his face, bore the mark of high culture 
and intellect, and his figure, always well- 
groomed, possessed that natural dignity of car- 
riage distinctive of the gentleman. 

When | think of my grandfather, | always 
think of Christmas. We grandchildren, my 
brother Geoffrey and myself, saw little of him 
except at this time, and thus the coming of 
Christmas meant the coming of grandpa, with 
lovely toys and picture books, and good things 
for our stockings. 

Grandpa had an extraordinary liking for 
mechanical tops, and it was much to our de- 
light, for they were usually tops that did funny 
things and made us laugh—and made grandpa 
laugh, too. That must have been the reason 
why he meant so much to us as children, be- 
cause he loved toys and loved to play with 
them just as we did. 

I shall always remember the last Christmas 
he was with us. The family was then staying 
at “Warren Height,” a house that my father 
had built at Caversham, near Reading, over- 
looking the River Thames, and grandpa had 
come up from London on Christmas eve. Among 
the many toys he had brought us a little lady in 
check bloomers who rode around on a bicycle 
accompanied by a small white dog. I cannot 
help but laugh as I recall the many miraculous 
feats that lady cyclist used to perform. There 
was no end to her tricks. We would wind her 
up and place her on the table. Around and 
around she would go, her little knees wobbling 
up and down, and the faithful “Fido” trotting 
beside her. Frequently, without the slightest 
warning, she would suddenly stop and then 
start again with such furious energy that she 
would lose her balance and generally finish the 
performance by riding on her head at a most 
ludicrous angle, with the ever faithful “Fido” 
trotting beside her in the air. This aerial feat 
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of “Fido” greatly amazed our little fox terrier, 
Boonder, and it was all we could do to prevent 
him from climbing upon the table and tearing 
the performers to pieces. 


How we roared and clapped our hands, and 
how grandpa laughed—laughed until the tees 
rolled down his cheeks. Little did I realize then 
or even stop to think that this same beloved 
grandpa, who laughed and clapped his hands 
with us, was he who gave to the world “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp,” “M'liss,” “Salomy 
Jane,” and that most beautiful of his poems, 
“Dickens in Camp.” 


It is not strange, therefore, that with the 
cherished memory of this Christmas I should 
think of him always as “grandpa,” for it was 
the last time I saw him. He died in Camberly, 
Surrey, in the house of his dear friend, Mad- 
ame Van de Velde, who has since passed away. 
At this time my family was staying at Rich- 
mond, just outside of London. I remember 
clearly the morning of his death. A silence had 
fallen over the household. I felt instinctively 
that it was a silence of sorrow, though the 
cause of it was yet unknown to me, for every- 
one spoke in a whisper and moved about the 
house softly and with a cautiousness almost 
akin to fear. My grandmother had not ap- 
peared at breakfast that morning, nor my aunt 
Ethel, and I asked my father the reason for 
their absence. He looked at me strangely and 
told me that grandma was ill, to be a good boy 
and not worry. But the shaking of his voice, 
the wearied look in his eyes and the tense em 
brace he gave me betrayed a deeper grid 
than illness. It was the grief not of anguish, 
but of bereavement. 

Bewildered, I turned away, wondering. There 
on the floor lay an open copy of the “Daily 
Telegraph,” with the glaring headline: 


“BRET HARTE DEAD.” 


And then through a mist of tears | saw once 
more the little lady cyclist with her funny 
wobbly knees and “Fido” by her side, I heard 
again that laughter and that clapping of hands 
—but now only faintly, as a distant echo— 
and with the passing vision of a face I loved so 
well, my heart broke. 

The world had lost a great man, but my loss 
was even greater than the world’s, for I had lost 


“grandpa.” 
—RICHARD BRET HARTE. 
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Diablo Canyon 


By GERTRUDE BRYANT 


ED WOLF, Indian renegade and cattle 
thief, urged his pinto to greater speed 

and hugged in closer to the evening 
shadows cast by the desert range. 

For the White Man’s law was down upon him. 

He swung from the mesa trail and raced 
through a sandy wash dry from summer heat. 
Once he slackened pace and threw a glance 
over his shoulder; not a horseman was in sight. 
He had outdistanced the rangers. He muttered 
savagely and dashed on, spurring his lagging 
pony to spirited effort. 

At the entrance to a narrow gorge that broke 
like a ruptured vein in the breast of the moun- 
tain, Red drew rein and lent his ear for the 
sound of cantering feet. Silence reached him, 
startled by the mournful cry of a lonely coyote. 
He sniffed keenly for the scent of animal breath 
and sweat, but the soft warm breeze was fra- 
grant with wild-sage and cactus blossoms. 

He had eluded his pursuers. 

Exultant, Wolf swore roughly, in the language 
of the western cowboy, damning Mexican Joe 
for his cowardly betrayal. He hoped the 
rangers would hang that white-livered peon to 
the limb of a cottonwood. 

“The next time [| steal cattle,” he muttered, 
“T’'ll select an honest man to drive the herd to 
the Rio Grande.” 

With quick decision Red kicked his pony to 
action and rode through the narrow gap. If 
he could reach his cavern in the fastness of the 
mountain he would be safe for a time, and 
could defy the officers of the law.. When danger 
had passed he could easily cross the divide and 
drop down the western slope to fresh pastures. 

He pushed forward through the twilight dusk, 
his lean body erect, his eagle eyes alert. The 
pony picked its way cautiously across the rocky 
basin where the floods rush down, and began 
to climb the narrow, dangerous trail that gave 
Diablo Canyon its Satanic name. 

Black night came down in gloomy, mysteri- 
ous silence; the purplish shadows deepened to 
inky wells; storm clouds beat up menacingly 
over the range; a gray mist veiled the heavens; 
the wind shifted to the north and puffed an icy 
breath through the gorge, chilling Red’s un- 
protected body. 

“*Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
he muttered savagely. 

The wind increased to a gale, switching the 
protesting pines, and scattering particles of 


frozen rain. Red Wolf slumped forward in 


his saddle, breasting the sudden onrush of the 
blizzard, shielding his bronze face from the 
sleet’s stinging lash with the broad brim of his 
sombrero. He knew every foot of the trail 
that led to his snug retreat, but strangely 
he was uneasy, sensing disaster—a brooding 
calamity. 

He steered closer to the sheltering ledge and 
cursed the elements much as he had blasphemed 
his cowardly accomplice.—As he buttoned the 
collar of his flannel blouse, he had a longing for 
the warmth of his bear-skin coat. 

In spite of his discomfort Red exulted in 
his escape. Much as the rangers wanted him, 
dead or alive, they would hesitate to brave the 
canyon'’s devil-traps in a howling blizzard. 

He grunted his malicious contempt for the 
white cowards. 

The sleety rain flaked to clinging snow, drap- 
ing the blurred crags with virginal whiteness: 
the evergreens put on Christmas garlands; soft 
down carpeted the path. 

Red Wolf’s thoughts were on the shelter of 
his cave and the heat of a flaming fire. He had 
a vision of himself sitting before a towering 
blaze warming his numb fingers and chilled 
limbs.—The fancy pleased him and he dwelt 
upon it dreamingly. 

On and on, as the trail led to the summit, the 
cautious pony slipped, swerving dangerously. 
Red spoke to the animal in his native tongue. 

“Tread careful, you beast. Below are the 
pits of hell.” 

The ascent became more hazardous; the 
storm increased its fury; the snow was blind- 
ing. Wolf could not see ten paces ahead, so 
he rode slowly, apprehension gripping him. The 
canyon’s creeping noises seemed supernatural, 
their ghostly echoes mocking him for a coward. 
The roaring wind buffeted him mercilessly; the 
heavy snow wrapped him in like a cold blanket, 
chilling his body to the marrow of his bones. 
If only he could reach his cavern, and cuddle 
under the big fur robe that covered his hem- 
lock bed. 

Red halted to take his bearings. Through 
the white mist he recognized a familiar land 
mark. 

“Eagle Rock,” he muttered. 
post.” 

He changed hands on the bridle and urged 
his pony to greater effort. A drowsiness swayed 
him in the saddle; his eyes were heavy with 
sleep. 


“The half-way 
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Cursing, he forced himself to wakefulness. 
He must go on. 

A violent gust snapped a dead limb from the 
crown of a pine. The unexpected crash startled 
the nervous horse and he reared, backing peril- 
ously over the edge of a sheer precipice where 
he hung, pawing frantically for a firm hold on 
the slippery path. 

Sensing his danger Red sprang to the ground 
and tugged with all his muscled strength at the 
bridle in a desperate attempt to drag the animal 
back to the trail. 

The pony floundered, stamping at the rocky 
ledge in an effort to gain the trail. Suddenly 
an avalanche of gravel turned loose with a 
deafening roar, sweeping the beast before its 
onrush to the gorge below. 

Wolf dropped the dragging reins and flung 
himself back upon the path. 

Terrifying sounds reached him. The rumbling 
of fallen stones; the rush of a great body tear- 
ing through underbrush; the screams of a horse 
mortally wounded. 

Red swore, and eased slowly to his feet. As 
he pushed on, he found the snow hip-deep in 
the drifts. His sluggish blood raced as he 
struggled against the storm, and for a time he 
took no heed of the cold. 

Up and up, he met the giant fury at its 
threshold. 

He searched for the twin boulders that 
guarded the pocket doorway to his cavern re 
treat. His limbs dragged like leaden weights; 
his heart pulsed weakly; his eyes smarted with 
sleep. The cave—the cave. If only he could 
reach its shelter.—-The vision of a glowing fire 
haunted him; the red tongues leaped at him 
through the pelting sleet. 

He tripped over a log and fell heavily, 
sprawling his tall form in the drift; weariness 
oppressed him and he lay still, half asleep. But 
the fear of freezing took hold of him and he 
staggered to his feet. He must go on. 

He ran an icy hand into his blouse to make 
certain that the purse of pesos was safe. The 


cattle had brought a fancy price. The gold 
was there, but the brush of frozen fingers 
threw him into a panic. The blizzard was seek- 
ing to destroy him. If he surrendered, it 
would beat him down to his death. He must 
reach the cavern with its warm bed and dry 
wood. 

At last he found the cleft in the ledge and 
stumbled through to his dooryard. He was 
weary to exhaustion, but his cold flesh had lost 
all feeling. He fell, to rise and fall again. But 
he was conscious that the cave was at the end 
of the slope. He was almost home. Soon he 
could put a quick match to birch leaves, and 
wrap his tired body in the fur robe. 

Strange fancies began to torment him. The 
storm had voices which jeered at him mali- 
ciously. 

“Cattle thief. Cattle thief,” taunted the wind. 


A snow-laden branch brushed him to his 
knees. In his terrifed mind the swaying mass 
took on the rigid form of his old pal, Mexican 
Joe, swinging to the limb of a cottonwood. 


He sprang up to escape this horror and the 
trail fell from under his feet. He brought up 
abruptly against a friendly tree trunk, the ever- 
green that concealed the entrance to his cavern. 
There before his drowsy eyes was the inky 
blotch of his doorway. 

Shelter—shelter. He had escaped the pur- 
suing rangers, and the blind fury of the storm. 
He was safe—safe. 

He snarled his victory in the face of the gale. 
He had pitted his man’s strength against its tur- 
bulent force and won. He had reached shelter. 
A few steps, a lighted match, the quick flare of 
a flame, and the warmth of a bear-fur rug to 
his cold limbs would ease the aching pain. 

He crawled to his threshold.—Sleep wor- 
ried his eyes; his bruised body demanded re- 


laxation; he must rest a few moments— 


His shaggy head dropped wearily to his 
frozen arms, and he slept—eternally. 
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Mountain Son 1g 
By GEORGE LAW 


Trek to the mountains—- 
Snow-water fountains— 

Kyaks and pack-burro, 

You and I; 

Over the high trail— 

Gray squirrel and crested quail— 
Up to the pine trees 

Where the grouse are ever drumming; 
Under the open sky— 

Rare health and bright eye— 
Balsamic odors 

And wind crying shrill; 

Leave strife and care behind, 

Far from the city’s grind, 

Trek to the mountains 


<. 


"Tis is the season of youth! ‘Tis the time of 


Vacation time. 


spring! Spring with its smiling sky, blossom- 
ing trees, flowering garden and nuptial splen- 
dours of vegetation. How sweet and radiant 
Nature looks, folded in her mantle of wonder- 
ous hues. 

Youth and spring! They make one supreme 
music! List to the merry carolling of the 
birds, and enjoy the banquet of life: for life 
rushes on and time flies. Spring! thou in- 
spirest love in the young, and revivest fond 
memories in the old! Who can resist thy 
mighty, magical spell; thine all-powerful sway > 

—Calcutta Review. 
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A Jest and Its Sequel 


By SCOTT JONES 


sat on top of the old-fashioned bureau, 

surveying himself with native pride. For 
many years he had !ongingly looked forward to 
this happy moment. 

Born and reared in Columbus, New Mexico, 
he was a natural product of the border. An 
open countenance and warm heart were his by 
inheritance, a shyness and craftiness were the 
result of his training and environment. His 
one marked characteristic was his friendliness 
for every member of the feminine sex, yet, like 
many a man in that loneliest of all lonely lands, 
he was neither husband nor sweetheart to any. 

He had served as Constable, Justice of the 
Peace, and now was newly appointed Deputy 
U. S. Marshal. 

As he gazed into the mirror, he slowly folded 
back his coat and fondly patted a bright, new 
badge pinned securely to his vest, just over his 
heart. The pride in those eyes, looking out at 
him from the mirror, receded and a more sev- 
ere, harsher tone was reflected as his right 
hand craftily sought his hip and in a moment a 
45 Automatic leaped to a level of that line of 
vision. 

He must needs once more carefully read his 
appointment papers and softly chuckling to him- 
self, thrust them into the scarred top drawer. 
Leaving the room, he quickly returned and 
locked the door, cautiously, noiseless!y as be- 
comes ene who has been resolved into an arm 
of the law. Walking along the street, he soon 
became possessed of another thrill through the 
consciousness that his fellow citizens were tak- 
ing a new interest in him, and almost impercep- 
tibly, his shoulders went upward and backward 
another inch. As he passed the “Black Cat”’ 
saloon, voices, speaking in loud tones, reached 
his ears: 

“And I tell you, Villa is about to raid this 
town.” 

“Aw, get off your feet!” 

“Now, see here; didn’t you and I. and others 
too, see that green automobile going west, driv- 
ing like blue blazes >” 

“Well. what if we did>” 

“You blamed rail footers wouldn't believe 
your own eyes, but I just wish we had a U. S. 
marshal here. He'd go out and stop them; at 
least, find out what they’re up to!” 

The voices ceased and Ben dodged into a 
nearby doorway and waited. Soon the speak- 


BR ERWAY stood before the mirror that 


ers filed out and he observed that they were 
his friends. 

‘Just a moment, John; I want a word with 
you, he said, detaining him who was so sure of 
a coming raid. 

Lifting the breast of his coat, he showed his 
friend his new badge, saying: 

“John, I’ve just been appointed, and if you 
have any information of anything going on 
that’s wrong, I’m here, right on the spot, duty- 
bound to do my best to serve the Government.” 

“Sure, Ben, I’ve seen some Mexicans acting 
suspiciously, and a big, green motor car went 
west two hours ago and there was a bad looking 
man at the wheel, and | guess we're in for it, 
all right.” 

John’s face was full of concern and Ben's 
mind filled with anxiety. 

Firstly, he must reflect and since, as yet, he 
had no office, he went immediately to his room. 
In an hour, he reappeared, walking briskly to- 
wards the livery stable. Ten minutes later, he 
emerged, mounted, and quickly disappeared 
galloping westward. 

John Williams and his two friends quietly 
stole into the “Black Cat” and laughed long 
and heartily. They had not seen any green 
automobile but having become possessed with 
the knowledge of Erway’s appointment, had met 
and planned a little joke upon their friend. 
After partaking of several drinks and filling 
their pockets with choice cigars. they informed 
the proprietor that Erway had been appointed 
deputy marshal and was standing “treats;” that 
he had been suddenly called out of town but 
upon his return would come in and pay the 
bill. Since these men were engaged in business 
and well known to the proprietor he took a 
drink and a cigar, and charged the whole to 
Erway. 

As Ben’s cayuse cantered along the road that 
leads to—nobody knows where — Ben found 
time for much reflection. He had no expecta- 
tion of being able to overtake a motor car that 
had something over three hours the start of 
him. He was compelled to admit to himself 
that he had no definite plan or idea of his des- 
tination, but still pursued his way, for his mind 
craved action, and his sense of duty and obliga- 
tion compelled him to keep a sharp eye open 
for signs and clue. It was two hours past mid- 
day when he had left town and now it was 
nearing five o'clock, so he calculated his posi- 
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tion must be twenty miles west of his starting 
point. 

There are no sign boards in that desolate 
country—one judges distance by time only. 


Observing a slight commotion in the grease- 
wood upon his right he left the road and 
turned in that direction. When he reached the 
spot there was no sign of life about. Riding to 
the top of a nearby broken ridge, his eye 
caught a fleeting glance of two coyotes as they 
literally faded away from the landscape. 


“Now what in the name of the Devil startled 
those varmints >” he murmured to himself, dis- 
mounting and tying the lariat to an overgrown 
bit of chaparral. “It could not have been my 
presence, for they were surely heading towards 
me when they first winded me.” 


His vision swept the horizon in every direc- 
tion. The sun’s yellow glare lighted up the 
barren sand like a giant searchlight. 


“I could see a lizard ten miles away in that 
light and—”’ 


Ben never spoke the remainer of that which 

was in his mind, for he heard a voice distinctly 
say: 
“T am so dreadfully warm!” 
None but a woman could utter words in such 
soft, silvery tones. Dropping to his hands and 
knees he cautiously crept to the edge of the 
bluff and, peering down, to his astonishment, 
beheld a large red automobile, parked against 
the wall of the bluff about fifty feet below him 
and partially shaded by a niche in the rock. 

“Now what in damnation!” arose to Ben’s 
lips, but he smothered it, for he was nearly 
overwhelmed by the loveliness of the girl sitting 
at the wheel of the car. He could see no others, 
yet he doubted not but that more were near, 
else why the conversation? Yet he had spoken 
words aloud that afternoon to himself. Why 
should not others, in that despised, desolate 
country ? 

Stretching himself an inch more, to better 
view the base of the bluff, he loosened a hand- 
ful of sand and it fell squarely upon the hat of 
the girl. Instantly a pair of snapping black 
eyes were raised to his and as they filled with 
horror, the girl’s lips parted and she gave a ter- 
rified, smothered shriek. 

At once an elderly appearing woman came 
from underneath the car and engaged the girl 
in conversation. Ben arose to his feet and 
bowed graciously to the girl and inquired if 
they were in trouble. 

“And will the Senor be kind enough to help 
us?” she replied. 


Ben turned to the left and hastily skirting 
the ridge soon found a place where he was able 
to climb down. Approaching the car he re- 
moved his sombrero and smiled, saying: 


“IT am not much of a mechanic, but will en- 
deavor to make up what I lack in skill by my 
desire to aid you.” 


His open, frank face and guileless manner 
disarmed the girl and she smiled frankly up at 
him. Ben lost no time in peeling off his coat 
and getting to work. 


The elder woman stepped into the motor car. 
seating herself by the girl. She wore a heavy 
veil, as was the custom of her people, and to 
Ben’s inquiring look the girl touched her lips 
with her finger and sadly shook her head in 
the negative. 


Ben passed a half hour in overhauling the 
car and motor without locating any trouble 
whatever. 


“We experienced great difficulty on the road 
and came in here, seeking relief from the burn- 
ing sun and hoping to be able to locate the 
trouble. I can turn the engine over, but it won't 
start.” 


The girl spoke in such distress that Ben's 
tender heart was touched with her anxiety, and 
he laid aside his dignity and crawled under- 
neath the body of the car, determined to find 
and if possible repair the break. He was hard 
at work, tapping one red after another, exam- 
ining each wire and connection, when he 
noticed his sleeves were becoming spotted with 
red paint. Brushing a rod with a handful of 
waste the red was absorbed, leaving the rod a 
rich dark green in color. So, thought he, that 
was what the old lady was up to when he had 
discovered them. She was just finishing the 
job and no doubt the blistering sun and wind 
had dried the paint on the body of the car so 
quickly that it had not been noticeable to him. 
Cauticusly he stretched his arm to full length 
and touched the end of the body. Yes, it was 
dry but freshly painted with some quickly dry- 
ing material that had not yet thoroughly hard- 
ened. He was looking for a big green motor 
car with two men occupying it. This one con- 
tained two women. Perplexed, with suspicion 
aroused, he lay quietly thinking, and while thus 
occupied became conscious that he was being 
watched by the elder of the two ladies, who had 
stepped from the car. It now occurred to him 
that in removing his coat he had inadvertently 
exposed his star. Grasping the hind axle he 
began drawing himself backward from under- 
neath the car, when with a whir, the motor 
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started and he scarcely had time to flatten out 
as the car speeded over and away from him. 
As he raised himself to his knees the elder 
woman turned and fired point blank at him. 


Ben’s right hand fairly flew to his hip and 
taking quick aim at the big gasoline tank he 
kept pressing the trigger until his gun was 
empty. 

“Shucks,” he said, “too far away. 
as well shoot at the sun.” 

Yet he followed on and his heart beat faster 
and faster, as he beheld the telltale drops in the 
sand. A bit farther they grew to a tiny stream. 
Shaking his fist at the receding cloud of dust 
he muttered: 

“You're going a mile a minute now, but you 
won't go many minutes with a puncture like 
that.” 

Running back he seized his coat and climbed 
up to where he had left his horse. As he drew 
on his coat he felt 2 stab of pain in his left 
shoulder. 

“That old lady must have punctured me, 
too.” 

Ripping open his sleeve he found it was but 
a scratch and, swinging into the saddle dashed 
for the road. 

The sun was dropping behind the rim of the 
sand ridge. 

Spurring his refreshed pony to his utmost he 
soon passed the spot where the huge car had 
swung back into the road. So sharply had 
been the turn that there was no trace of the 
two outer wheels until the course led straight 
away. 

“Some driver, that girl!” he ejaculated, as 
he strained his vision for a sight of the car. 

A mile away the road bore to the right and 
chaparral obstructed his view beyond this turn. 
Urging his cayuse on he quickly reached the 
turn and there, approximately two miles down 
the road, was an object which he deubted not, 
must be the big red car. Pulling his horse 
down to a canter he leisurely rode on and 
upon drawing nearer, observed the elder of the 
women making frantic efforts to mend the 
gasoline tank. When she noted Ben’s approach 
she ceased her efforts and seizing a can emptied 
its contents into the tank. As Ben drew nearer 
she sprang upon the running board and in- 
stantly the big car sped away. 

“So that’s your little game,”” mused Ben, as 
again he dug the spurs into the leathery hide of 
his tough little pony. 

Twilight came, yet night was delayed by 
that clear atmosphere, and when Ben had tolled 
off another two miles he came upon them again, 
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and this time both women were working upon 
the still leaking tank. He called to them: 


“What are you folks up to, anyway?” 

The girl quickly climbed into the car and 
seated herself at the wheel. while the woman 
began emptying the contents of another can 
into the tank. 

Again Ben called to them: 

“| happen to be an officer of the law, and 
since you have attempted my life I place you 
under arrest. Will you submit >” 

For answer three shots rang out and as many 
puffs of dust rose a few yards in front of Ben. 
He had grown wary and was keeping back out 
of range. 

This time the shots must have been fired by 
the girl since the woman was still pouring 
gasoline into the tank. Ben was sorely per- 
plexed, and nonplussed as well, since he could 
not fire upon women and could not establish 
in his own mind any particular reason or motive 
for their firing upon him. He reasoned that 
they might be smugglers and this would account 
for their repainting the car. They were re- 
turning to Columbus and he never doubted but 
that this was the green car his friends had seen. 
Approaching a few yards nearer he called to 
them: 

“Stand away from that tank or take the con- 
sequences, for I mean to have another try 
for it.” 

The woman stepped to one side and received 
something from the hands of the girl just as 
Ben poured four shots into the tank. As his 
fourth shot rang out his horse _ fel!—shot 
through the head. 

He sprang free from him and tore for the 
friendly chaparral, thoroughly alarmed since he 
realized a .30-.30 rifle was spraying bullets all 
about him. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” was all he could 
say as he lay flat upon the burning sand. 

Then he heard the throbbing motor as it 
seemed to roar its defiance at him and listened 
as the sounds grew fainter and fainter and 
suddenly ceased. 

“They’re stuck again!” he cried exultingly. 

Going to where the car had started and fol- 
lowing on, he could plainly see a wet line made 
by gasoline dripping from the leaking tank. 

Going back and making sure that his horse 
was dead he again turned down the road. In 
fifteen minutes he paused but could hear no 
sounds. He felt sure they must have used their 
last quart of gasoline, else they would be mend- 
ing the tank. He proceeded cautiously and 
was soon able to make out a blur of some sort 
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about ten feet to the right of the road and in a 
cleared space. He dropped to his hands and 
knees, and trying out each foot of the ground, 
crept noiselessly to within a hundred feet of the 
“blur” which proved to be the car. Though 
night had settled down he could make out its 
lines, indistinctly but assuredly. It lay just off 
the road, broadside to him, engine pointing to- 
wards the bushes. 


“Pretty foxy ladies!”’ soliloquized Ben, as he 
noted the cleared space about the car, preclud- 
ing any one’s safe approach thereto. Neither 
sight nor scund of its occupants could he 
distinguish. 

“T’m simply bound to know what the contents 
of that huge tonneau are,” thought Ben. 

Backing away for thirty yards he began 
circling to the right and squirming along like a 
snake, came out in an hour fifty yards beyond 
the car and directly opposite his first position. 
Inch by inch, he made his way to within a few 
feet of the cleared space about the car and not 
over fifty feet from the car itself. EEmboldened 
by the darkness, which now enveloped every- 
thing, he crept further on and upon reaching 
the cleared space could make out a shadowy 
form leaning against the car and apparently 
peering across it in the direction whence he 
had come. Gaining his feet, and drawing his 
automatic, Ben advanced cautiously to within 
a dozen feet of that form. Pausing, he said; 

“If you move even an inch, I shall be com- 
pelled to shoot you!” 

The form did not move, and he had taken 
three steps when a shot rang out and the figure 
of the girl arose in the front seat. At the flash 
the form whirled, but Ben was not to be taken 
unawares again, and as the report of his .45 
died away, a rifle fell clattering to the ground 
and the limp form of the woman crumpled and 
settled down upon the running board. With a 
bound Ben reached the car and facing the girl 
cried: 

“Pass me your gun, butt first, or I'll break 
your pretty arm as | fear you already have 
mine.” 

Still she hesitated and Ben thrust his .45 up 
close to her face and in a moment her revolver 
dropped to the floor of the car. 

“Right this way, my dark-eyed Susan,” said 
Ben, opening the door, and she_ stepped 
down upon the ground beside him. “Any more 
guns or Mexican paraphernalia about you, 
Senorita >” 

“None whatever, I assure you.” 

“Your last shot went a little bit deeper than 
her first one, though in the same locality, and 
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I am obliged to trouble you to take my hand- 


kerchief and bind it up, since I’ve lost the use 
of that wing for the present and must keep you 
covered with the other one.”’ 


She smiled most bewitchingly up into his 
face. 

“No more of that tender stuff with me,” said 
Ben, gruffly, as she staunched the flow of blood 
and bound up his wound, as he pressed the 
snuzzle of his .45 a bit harder against her side. 

“Il was so sorry,” she said simply. 

“That it was not my head. instead of my 
arm, he replied. -““And now,” he added, “you 
had better attend to that woman.” 

“Woman!” she scoffed. “You poor Amer- 
icano fool!” 

At length Ben received the light. 
graciously to the girl, he said: 

“Thank you for your compliments. They 
at least sting no more than your bullets. | 
tried to help you and succeeded in making a 
fool of myself, but you cannot catch me nap- 
ping again. I am no longer Ben Erway, the 
man; I am just a plain arm of the law. One 
little mistake on your part and | promise you, 
you shall feel the weight of that arm. Now 
attend to your friend—-I only drilled his right 
shoulder. Americans shoot straight. and when 
they shoot at a gasoline tank they don’t hit a 
rock.” 

The girl flushed deeply. but was saved this 
mortification by the merciful shades of night. 

As she and Erway approached the crumpled 
figure the form arose and drawing itself up 
proudly, tore the dress from its shoulders and 
stepped forth—a uniformed Mexican officer. 

“And who are you?” asked Ben, turning to 
the girl. 

“His wife.” she replied, and fell into a violent 
fit of weeping. 

Keeping them covered he stepped to the car, 
switched on its lights and ordered them to 
stand directly in their glare while he hastily 
searched for any hidden arms. Suffering the 
girl to bind up the man’s broken shoulder, he 
secured a rope and bound the man’s one sound 
arm and commanded him to lie down, fifty feet 
in front of the car, directly in the pathway of 
that strong light. He now compelled the girl to 
tie the man’s feet to some greasewood. This 
done he stuck his gun in its holster and whip- 
ping out the lariat, which he had removed from 
his horse, in a flash bound the girl’s arms 
securely to her sides. Procuring another rope 
from the car he tied one end of this securely 
about her skirts, around her knees, and placed 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Beware! 
By W. L. MASON 


When a fellow comes to meet you with a bright, engaging smile, 
And gives you a royal greeting in true California style, 

While his eyes are clear and shining, and he’s debonair and gay, 
And offers you the glad hand in a confidential way, 


He will bear a little watching, for he knows a thing or two 
About the Eastern tenderfoot who comes here well-to-do. 

He knows he’s made his little pile, and has a bunch of kale, 
And is looking for a gold mine, or an orange grove for sale. 


If you're not “up to snuff” perhaps he'll trim your hard-earned pile 
Till it looks about like thirty cents in just a little while. 

But don’t you think that this ’ere chap is native to the soil, 

Though he smells of orange blossoms, and his clothing reeks with oil. 


He’s just a shrewd adventurer who's learned the art of graft, 
Who doesn’t mind a little thing like altering a draft, 

Or handing out a gold brick to an unsuspecting guy, 

Or selling him a rancho in the bright cerulean sky. 


The native son weuld never stoop to such a scurvy trick— 

He welcomes all right gladly; like a brother he will stick 

If he only thinks you mean it whene’er he hears you say 

That you have burned your bridges, and are really here to stay. 


Then a welcome to the visitors who come here from afar, 

No matter how they get here, by train or motor car; 

They will help to make the Golden State a better place to be 

Till the fertile plains are teeming from the mountains to the sea. 
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The Way of the West 


By ELMO W. BRIM 
Chapter XVI 
The Pursuit 


IGH UP in the Sierra Madre mountains, 
on the morning of the attack upon the 

ranch, a gaudily dressed Mexican lay 
prone upon an immense, projecting boulder, be- 
neath which there is a sheer fall of several 
thousand feet. From this viewpoint may be 
seen the entire length of the upper part of the 
valley, which spreads out and ends in the far 
distance at the foot of an elevated plain. 

The man was one of Juan Guerros’ scouts—it 
was the unfailing custom of this outlaw to not 
only have men watch the approach to his camp, 
from points which commanded the surrounding 
country, but also have scouts watching all im- 
portant raiding parties that he sent out. The 
scout’s duty was to watch until the raid was a 
success or a failure, then to return to the camp 
and make his report to him or his tenients—one 
of them always remained in camp. In this man- 
ner he was always in touch with his force. 

If the raiding force was surrounded, the one 
in charge of the camp went to their assistance, 
but if the attacked force was too strong they 
merely divided and made their return to the 
camp in small bunches. If the raid was a 
success, or if the raiders were making a success- 
ful escape, the reserve force might attempt a 
robbery in some other section, if circumstances 
favored its being done at once. In event of 
this, one man would be left at the deserted 
camp to notify the others upon their return. This 
method and the fact that Guerros’ headquarters 
were always far in the Sierra Madre mountains 
was the secret of his success. 

The man on the boulder after producing 
tobacco and corn husks rolled and lighted a 
Mexican cigarillo, then he exhaled a cloud of 
smoke and dreamily eyed the valley. From 
time to time he had used the excellent pair of 
field glasses which lay by his side to view the 
section of the valley lying next to the elevated 
plain. To the naked eye the blur of a ranch- 
house could be seen, but the distance was too 
great to discern anything smaller. 

“Por Dios!” exclaimed the man, exhaling a 
cloud of smoke. do they not appear >” 
Had they not known that to-day the “vaqueros” 
started on their “rodeo”—and had they not 
made an early start in order to make the attack 
as soon as the vaqueros were a safe distance 


from the rancho? The vaqueros had long since 
left, and only the “golden-haired one,”” whom 
the mighty chieftain, Juan Guerros, desired for 
his margarita, remained at the rancho. 

“Carrajo!” he exclaimed in disgust, “snails!” 

He spat the cigarillo from his mouth and 
seizing the glasses he swept the area around 
the ranch-house. Then his body became rigid 
as the glass was focused upon a party of 
horsemen who had rounded the corral and 
were dashing towards the gringo senorita who 
was fleeing to the ranch-house. He recognized 
the steed of Pedro Sanchez—Juan Guerros’ 
teniente—as that worthy dashed ahead of his 
companeros and seized the gringo senorita 
around the waist—then he crumpled and fell 
to the ground carrying her with him. 

“Dios de mi alma!—God of my soul!” ex- 
claimed the spy, crossing himself. “Is it 
possible—the mighty Pedro killed? Ha, the 
grey-haired gringo has paid for his act! The 
gringo senorita—what a diablo she is—two of 
my companeros has she killed. Ah, but they 
have her—but why are they retreating >” 

The picture in the glass changed to a man 
dashing out of a smoking ranch-house: as the 
man reached the open and attempted to mount 
his horse a woman appeared through the smoke 
with a Winchester in her hand; then the rifle 
went to her shoulder—a puff of smoke—and 
the man crumbled to the ground. 

“Diablo!” exclaimed the spy fiercely. “‘Is it 
possible >? Annita—I played with her as a boy— 
she kill one of her race. Yes, she has killed 
two, for one remains in the house-—lover of 
gringos—Bah!” 

“What devils these gringos are,” he thought 
as he lowered his glasses. “They have killed 
six of my companeros—four of them can be 
replaced, but one —the valiant Pedro—can 
never be.” Silently he crossed himself. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed as a smile overspread 
his villainous face, “but they have the ‘golden- 
haired one’—is she not worth the price? I 
will now see where. the gringo vaqueros are, 
then I am off to make my report—they, of 
course, are on the rodeo.” 

But when he at last found the riders of the 
J P outfit, he found them dashing madly to- 
wards the ranch, and as his glasses followed 
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them in the subsequent chase and rescue of 
Nina a series of groans and curses issued from 
his lips. When at last he saw the wagon and 
its escort leave the ranch, he secured his horse 
and dashed down the mountainside, never 
stopping until he passed the guards, entered the 
outlaw stronghold and was in the presence of 
his master. 

Then ensued wild outbursts of Spanish as 
master and man went over the details of the 
crushing defeat of his men and the loss of his 
most cherished desire—‘‘the golden-haired one.” 


Juan Guerros’ evil bearded face became dis- 
torted in rage as he thought of the losses that 
he had suffered from gringos during the past 
month—fifteen good man he had lost, and 
Pedro Sanchez among the number. Pedro was 
worth a host of ordinary men—and he could 
not be replaced. Well, he would show them— 
he would kill every one of them. Yes, and the 
Mexican senorita—Annita—killer of her own 
blood—she should suffer, he would put out her 
eyes and cut off her tongue—he would show 
her. ‘The golden-haired one” would be his 
before they covered the distance to E] Paso— 
nothing would stop him. 

Calling his men around him, he began shout- 
ing orders, and in a short time he rode out of 
the secluded canon at the head of twenty 
heavily armed men, and started in pursuit of 
the wagon and its escort, which at that moment 
was thirty miles away on its journey to El Paso. 


All through the afternoon and the long en- 
suing night the wagon and its escort kept 
steadily on. As noon of the second day ap- 
proached they were many miles from the 
Pendleton Ranch, only two halts of short dura- 
tion had been made to cook light meals and to 
allow the stock to eat and rest. El Paso was’ 
now only thirty miles ahead of them, so the 
end of the journey was not far if they en- 
countered no trouble. Dr. Pendleton was with- 
standing the hardships of the trip much better 
than they had expected, and now under the 
influence of an opiate he was quietly sleeping. 

A vague uneasiness hung over the tired nders 
who slumped in their saddles as they rode be- 
hind the wagon. Even Red Johnson, to whom 
the hardships amounted to no more than rain 
on a duck’s back, was silent and depressed. The 
very air seemed charged with uncertainty and 
danger. But if trouble came it would not come 
unexpectedly, for at each halt guards had been 
thrown out, and now as they journeyed on- 
ward scouts covered their advance, flanks and 


rear. This left five men to follow the wagon 
that Slim was driving. 


As the wagon rattled along, Slim produced 
the “makings” and rolled another cigarette, 
but when he lighted it, he only took a couple 
of inhales and then disgustedly threw it from 
him—he had smoked so much that tobacco had 
lost its flavor. Reaching into his pocket he pro- 
duced a “plug” and bit off a generous chew. 


“Don’t believe terbaccy will ever taste good 
ter me any more,” he reflected as he suddenly 
spat the chew to the ground. 


Slim wanted some one to talk to; he was 
awfully tired and sleepy—driving always made 
him sleepy. During the long, wearisome night 
he had chewed tobacco until his jaws ached— 
since then it had been one cigarette after 
another. 


“Shorely have plumb ruint my appetite fer 
terbaccy,” he mused. “But I jest had ter do 
somethin’ fer company an’ ter keep awake— 
terbaccy is the only thing thet would heve done 
it, an’ now I’ve done gone an’ lost my taste 
fer it.” 


The unbroken valley had at last given way 
to a series of broken hills, and Slim noted that 
a short distance ahead the trail entered between 
two rocky hills. Glancing back into the wagon 
he saw that Dr. Pendleton and Annita, who 
was huddled in one corner of the wagon, were 
sleeping; but Nina sat in the other corner wide 
awake. 

“Miss Nina,” said Slim softly, “Yuh shorely 
aught ter sleep a little.” But she only smiled 
and shook her head. 

As Slim turned his attention to his tea, 
there came the clear report of a rifle, which 
was followed by a volley of shots. Instantly the 
riders, who were half dozing in their saddles, 
wheeled their horses toward the firing. From 
the flanks two riders dashed after them. Slim, 
whose orders were in case of an attack to keep 
driving, lashed his leaders and wheelers into 
a steady trot. As he entered the pass he met 
Ned Chambers galloping back, and as he passed 
he shouted: 

“Keep going! There is another valley, and 
then another pass—we will hold them.” 

Slim nodded his head, and then he said: 

“Miss Nina, don’t worry, we will look after 
yuh.” 

“IT am not worrying, Slim,” she replied, “ex- 
cept for daddy. Annita and I have rifles, and 
if it comes to it we can use them.” 

“Yuh shorely can,” said Slim in an admiring 


tone. 
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As the seven riders galloped back they were 
met by Guy Blake, the rear guard, who pulled 
down his horse and yelled: 


“Come on, boys—get into the pass! Too 
many of them for the open.” And closely fol- 
lowed by the others, he dashed after the wagon. 


The riders had barely dismounted and taken 


cover in the rocky pass before a score of 


gaudily clad Mexicans came madly galloping 
over the hill into the valley. Then came a 


volley of shots from the concealed riders, 


which threw the charging Mexicans into utter 
confusion, and they suddenly wheeled their 
horses and dashed out of range, leaving six of 
their number motionless on the grouna. 


“Boys,” said Ned Chambers, “while they are 
getting their nerve up we will get away from 
here; there is an adjoining valley and then an- 
other pass like this. Come on, we will get 
ready to give them another surprise.” The 
men ran to their horses, and as they galloped 
through the pass into the valley they smiled as 
they heard a volley of shots from their rear— 
the outlaws had reorganized and were firing 
at their old position. 


Possibly a half hour went by after taking 
their new position, before any of the attacking 
party showed themselves, then two men rode 
slowly out of the pass into the valley. When 
they were half way across, one of the riders 
suddenly threw up his rifle, but the report came 
too late—and two riderless horses turned tail 


and fled. 


“Boys,” said Dick after another period of 
quietude, “they may be a long time coming; 
and then again they may try to work around 
and attack us from the flank. There is but one 
thing to do and that is to let one man stay with 
me; if they come we will hold them; if they 
go some other way, you will be with the 
wagon.” 


“T'll stay with you, Wilson,” said Red, “I'd 
plumb admire a little entertainment of this 
kind.” After a few moments’ parley, the men 
wished them luck and galloped after the wagon. 

When after about five miles they overtook 
the wagon, Nina felt the blood leave her face 
as she saw Dick and Red were missing; while 
she was relieved when she learned that they 
were not killed, there was a pain in her heart 
and a dread that refused to leave her when she 
learned why they had stayed—she wondered if 
she was to win a love only to lose it. 
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Chapter XVII 
The Last Stand 


After arriving at the hospital in El Paso the 
men waited patiently for Nina to appear and 
give them the doctor’s decision regarding Dr. 
Pendleton’s wound. When at last she came 
down the hospital steps her face was wreathed 
in smiles. 


“Boys, it is almost too good to be true,” she 
exclaimed. ‘Daddy is suffering from loss of 
blood from the two wounds more than any- 
thing else. They say the ball did not go through 
his lung—it struck a rib and glanced around 
and came out at his back. He will not have 
to stay in the hospital very long—isn’t that too 
good for anything >” 

Then, after a low cheer had greeted her 
assertion, she continued: 

“Now listen, boys—just as soon as you can 
get something to eat and fresh horses you have 
to go back and get Red and Dick. I am aw- 
fully uneasy about them. They are fighting, 
or they would have been in by now.” 

“Wal, Miss Nina,” exclaimed Slim, 
bunch will shorely do their part.” 

“Yuh bet we will!’ was the unanimous reply. 

“T know you will,” said Nina, running down 
and climbing up on the wagon to the driver's 
seat. 

“Miss Nina,” said Ned Chambers, sternly. 
“yuh are not intimating that you are going 
with us?” 

“Why, sure, Ned,”’ smiled Nina. “Certainly 
I am going. You need all the fighting men 
that you can get.” 

“Miss Nina,” pleaded Slim, “yuh go right 
back into ther horsepill; yore pappy needs yuh. 
We will get Dick and Red. Yuh are broken 
down fer sleep, so yuh go in and rest to-night 
—yuh needs it. We are not going a step with 
yuh.” A chorus of voices immediately ap- 
proved Slim’s assertion. 

“Now listen, boys,” exclaimed Nina, stamp- 
ing her feet angrily, “the doctor gave daddy 
some liquid food, and he went to sleep shortly 
afterwards. The doctor assured me that he 
would be all right and that he is not going to be 
in any danger at all. If I stay, all I can do 
is to sleep. I would not sleep, that is certain, 
because | am worried about Dick and Red. I 
am not going to close my eyes until I know 
they are safe—so there is no argument about 
sleep. We will have a wagon to follow us— 
we can’t tell, they may be wounded. I can 
ride back in the wagon, and get some sleep— 
so that is all there is to it—I am going.” 
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“But, Miss Nina,”’ protested Ned Chambers, 
“you— 

“There is no use arguing,” interrupted Nina, 
“I am going! You know I can shoot as good 
as any of you, and as long as | can | am not 
going to-let that measly bunch of Mexicans 
kill Dick and Red without helping to save 
them; not after what they did for Daddy. 
Come on, let’s be going! We haven't any time 
to lose and too, we might pick up a few boys 
while we are getting ready. Come on, Slim, 
climb up here and take your horses.” Shim, 
after half an attempt to speak, took charge of 
his team and they started down the street, fol- 
lowed by a worried yet admiring bunch of 
riders. 


Sping! zip! ping!—a bullet hit and rico- 
chetted into the air with a wicked whine from 
the rock Red Johnson was peering around. 
Bang!—-roared Dick’s rifle as Red withdrew his 
head and angrily rubbed the dust from his eyes. 

“Got him, Red,” announced Dick cheerfully. 

“Durn glad you did,” replied Red as sight 
was again restored to his eyes, “ther durn fool 
near about blinded me.” 

“Hit you?” inquired Dick anxiously. 

“No, but ther durn‘chola hit within about 
two inches of my head, an’ filled my eyes so full 
of rock dust thet they feel like they had been 
sand-papered.”” 

Both men ceased talking and became inter- 
ested in firing at the white puffs of smoke 
which were coming from the sides and tops of 
the two hills which formed the pass some four 
hundred yards away. Overhead bullets whined 
like angry bees. while others hit the 1ocks and 
ricochetted with angry whines into the air. 
After several minutes of unsuccessful firing, 
Dick shouted: 

“Red, keep a sharp lookout and I will expose 
my hat—if any of them fall for it, let them 
have it.”” Dick placed his hat over the muzzle 
of his rifle and cautiously pushed it around the 
boulder which concealed him. Spat!—sounded 
a bullet as it centered the hat. 

“I got him!” yelled Red, as the roar of his 
rifle died out. “Ther durn fool showed half of 
his body when he shot. Yuh watch now, an’ 
I'll give them a shot at my sky-piece.” But 
when Red shoved his hat around the rock no 
Mexican responded to the bait. The firing con- 
tinued steadily, but it was very cautious in- 
accurate shooting. 

Gettin’ too smart, ain’t they 2” inquired Red. 

“Yes,” replied Dick, “and they are getting the 
advantage of us too. You can see that they 


have nearly all crawled up towards the top of 
those hills, which puts them above us. If we 
stay here they are going to get us soon. What do 
you think of emptying our rifles into them, then 
under the cover of the smoke, crawling down to 
our horses and trying to make for some hill that 
is surrounded by a valley >—the wagon is over 
half way to El] Paso by now, so we are pretty 
sure of holding them, and we can do it without 
exposing ourselves too much. We should get 
to a good location before they get their horses 
and come within range of us.” 

“Good stunt,” replied Red, slipping car- 
tridges into the magazine of his rifle. “I know 
of the very kind of er hill yuh are looking for, 
an’ it has ther valley around it. Tell me when 
yuh are ready.” 

“All right,” came the reply, “let them have 
it.” Two Winchesters pumped a volley of 
rapid shots over the crest of the two hills, and 
as clouds of smoke covered their position Dick 
and Red crawled carefully, under cover of 
boulders, to the pass where their horses were 
tied. As they mounted, the Mexicans who had 
been flustrated by their rapid fire, recovered 
their nerve and began volley firing into the 
smoke made by the fool gringos—who by this 
silly method were laying themselves open to 
sudden destruction. 

After running their horses for four or five 
miles, the hills opened into a valley which was 
surrounded by larger hills. Both riders gave 
a yell of pleasure as they saw a small rocky 
refuge near the center of the valley. They put 
spurs to their horses and in a few moments 
reined in at the rear of these rocks and 
dismounted. 

“Looks jest like it was made ter order, don’t 
it?” inquired Red. “I was not kidding yuh 
when I told yuh thet I knew a real place.” 

“Sure does,” agreed Dick. “Let’s get on 
top, so we will be ready to receive our 
company.” 

In a short time they had climbed to the top 
of the rock-strewn mound and were safely con- 
cealed behind two large boulders. 

“Them greasers,” said Red, “aught to be 
showing up soon—an’ mad is no name fer the 
way they'll feel about ther march we stole on 
them.” 

“They are mad all right,”” agreed Dick, “but 
we can sure handle them from here. We are 
out of range from the hills, so they will have to 
come out into the open. Of course they may 
leave us and cut in after the wagon.” 


“Won't do them any good,” replied Red. 


“It’s a rough broken country around here on 
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both sides of ther trail—lI’ve rode all through 
this section. If they take to ther hills they will 
never overtake ther wagon; their only chance 
is through here—an’ here they surely come!” 

As he finished speaking ten men galloped in 
through the pass and suddenly reined in their 
horses. 

“By golly they are shorely thinned out,” 
grinned Red. “But what are they up to?” 

“Look out,” cautioned Dick, “they are going 
to try to make the pass by circling the hills; 
wait until they get nearly around and then let 
them have it. I'll take the right hand bunch, 
you take the left.” 

When the two parties of madly racing riders 
neared the pass a volley of shots were poured 
into them by the unseen riflemen, and they 
wheeled and rode back in utter confusion, 
leaving three of their number on the ground. 

“That’s handing it to them,” laughed Red. 
‘An’ thar ain’t so many of ther pizen lizards as 
thar has been.” 

“Yes,”” agreed Dick. “we have sure taken 
them to a cleaning. I do not think they will 
make another attempt until dark, so they 
haven’t any chance of overtaking the wagon. 
But they will sure try to get even by get- 
ting us.” 

“Wal,” said Red, squinting at the fast dis- 
appearing sun, “a couple of hours will give 
them all ther night they want. Let them come, 
we will shorely give them all they are looking 
for. Let’s take er smoke, I heve been so busy 
for ther last several hours thet I plumb fergot 
thet I used terbaccy.” 

While Dick and Red were smoking they 
noticed that the Mexicans had ridden close to 
the pass and were looking at something in the 
valley where the first fight had taken place. 

“What do yer suppose it is>” inquired Red. 

“I can’t make it out,” replied Dick, “‘unless 
there are some more greasers coming.” 

“Ther holy jumping jasper!”’ exclaimed Red 
in astonishment, as a number of riders came 
through the pass. ““Two—six—ten—all ther 
greasers in Ol’Mexico are coming—thet makes 
seventeen of them. Wal, two white men are 
equal to that many cholas.” 

“I don’t know, Red, but we will give them 
the best in the shop. Get ready, they are get- 
ting ready to make some kind of a move.” 

The new arrivals had barely entered the 
valley before a order from someone in authority 
threw them in line, and they came charging 
across the valley. 

“Let them have it!” shouted Dick when they 


were half way across, and they began deliber- 
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ately firing upon the charging horsemen, who 
were by this time firing upon them. As the 
riders neared the rocky hill the fire became too 
strong for them, and wheeling their horses 
they retreated in utter riot, leaving a number of 
limp figures on the ground. Three unhorsed 
men ran for cover at the foot of the hill. 
Bang!—roared Red’s rifle, and one of them 
fell. | 

“Wish we had got ther other two skunks,” 
he said ruefully. “I don’t like ther idea of 
them being so close to us—ther pizen lizards. 
We got six though, an’ thet puts them back ter 
eleven—they are not as much off as they 
thought they were.” 

“They have got nerve, all right,” said Dick 
admiringly, “if we had daylight for it they 
would not be worth considering—but eleven 
men in the dark are not a nice proposition.” 

“It ain't a matter of nerve,” said Red em- 
phatically, “they jest haint got no sense. Been 
fighting and robbing Mexicans so long they 
think they can run on fellows thet can shoot 
like they would a bunch of peons—but they are 
shorely gettin’ educated fast. We will hold them 
cause it won't be very dark, an’ the moon will 
be up early. Dick, I ain’t worrying "bout them 
cholas—-what is eating my soul out is my stum- 
mick, it feels like it war growed ter my back- 
bone.” 

“If it wasn’t for the two fellows at the foot 
of the hill,” said Dick, “we would get our 
horses and make a run for it, tut we can’t risk 
it. I am like you, Red, about the eating—I’d 
risk most anything right now for a good square 
meal.” 

“I'd shorely make yuh a pardner,” groaned 
Red. 

While the two men waited the shadows of 
night and the surrounding hills darkened the 
valley, so they failed to see the forms that were 
slowly crowling across the valley to join the 
two men who were concealed at the foot of the 
hill. Nor did the attacking party realize that a 
force of fourteen men and a golden-haired girl 
were galloping madly to the rescue of the two 
gringos who were making their last stand. 

Bang! —a shaft of fire spat from the muzzle 
of Red Johnson’s rifle, as he fired in the direc- 
tion of a suddenly loosened rock, 
bounded down the side of the hill. Hardly had 
the report died before Dick heard some one 
climbing up the hill, directly to his rear. With 
his rifle cocked, he was creeping around a 
boulder when he was suddenly confronted by a 
leering, bearded face, and as he pressed the 
trigger he felt a stinging pain as a flash of fire 


which 
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swept nearly to his breast, then without a sound 
he fell in between two boulders. Hardly had 
Dick fallen before the moon crept over the 
hills and threw a silvery gleam of light into 
the valley; while from the distance there came 
the sound of pounding horses’ hoofs—and a 
shrill cowboy, Hi! yippi! yip! broke the still- 
ness which followed the last shots. 

Suddenly the figures which were nearing the 
top of the hill turned and dashed for the bot- 
tom, while Red Johnson fired shot after shot 
after their retreating forms. So interested was 
he in his work that two J P riders and Nina 
climbed nearly to the summit and yelled three 
times before he heard them and ceased firing— 
the Mexicans had reached their horses and dis- 
appeared several minutes previous, but Red 
was so wrought up that he had failed to note 
that he did not have a target and was firing 
more out of pure joy than anything else. 


“Red, where is Dick?” inquired Nina ex- 
citedly. 

“He is—?” 

Nina uttered a terrific cry as she discovered 
a dark figure in between two boulders, and run- 
ning over she knelt beside him and drew his 
head into her lap. 

“Oh, Dick, Dick!” she exclaimed pitiously. 
“Tell me you are not going to die!” 


His eyes suddenly opened and he looked up 
into hers and smiled. 

“Nina, sweetheart, I’ve got to get well now,” 
he answered huskily. “since you are here.” 
Then as she pressed her lips to his, Red John- 
son said— 

“Boys, it shorely does bet 
mischief thet I never can get hurt. 
yuh got anythin’ to eat? 
fer some rations.” 

“Yes,”” one of the men replied, “we will take 
Dick down to the wagon and yuh can get all 
yuh want to eat.” 

“Wal,” grinned Red, “I was jest going ter 
ask yuh what in thunder yuh had come fer, 
but since yuh brought rations I understand.” 


Chapter XVIII 

Hospital Days 
Dr. Pendleton sat in a comfortable arm chair 
on the shady porch of the Arlington Hospital 
reading a letter. The letter was written in 


h—, ther 
Say, heve 
I’m plumb nigh daid 


Spanish and from time to time he would pause 
and a tiny wrinkle would enter between his 
eyes as he encountered some word meaning of 
which would not be clear to him at first reading. 

Two weeks had passed since the wounded 


men had been brought to the hospital. Dr. 
Pendleton’s wounds had not been of a serious 
nature; loss of blood and the trying journey 
had weakened him, but he had quickly re- 
covered. In another week he would be fit to 
leave the hospital. His period in the hospital 
had really been enjoyable. Dr. Kennedy, who 
had but lately come to El Paso where he had 
established a hospital, proved to be an old 
school-mate and this was their first meeting 
since their graduation at the medical college, 
so they had a great time living over the past— 
each day some forgotten incident coming back 
into their memory. 


Dick had received a wound in his left lung, 
and owing to his recent recovery from a wound 
in that lung it came near to being fatal, but with 
good medical attention and nursing he was 
now out of danger and on the road to recovery. 
Nina and Annita had been given rooms at the 
hospital and they had proven valuable assistants 
to the doctor’s force, which, owing to a small 
practice, was yet small. 

On the night of the rescue the wagon bear- 
ing Dick and Nina arrived at the hospital in the 
early hours of morning but contrary to her prom- 
ise, Nina was wide awake when the riders en- 
tered the wagon to remove Dick’s unconscious 
form—in fact she had not closed her cyes from 
the scene of the fight to the hospital. When 
the doctor came out and told her that there was 
a chance for Dick’s recovery the reaction of 
the two sleepless nights and the danger and ex- 
citement that she had gone through set in—she 
fell in a dead faint before the doctor could 
reach her. After she was restored to con- 
sciousness she was placed in a bed where she 
fell into an exhausted sleep, but against the 
protest of the doctor she was up the following 
evening, and there was no resisting her demands 
until she had seen both patients; since then she 
had spent every available hour that the doctor 
would allow with them. 

Until the men returned to the ranch, which 
was a few days previous, one of their number 
called at the hospital both morning and after- 
noon to inquire about Dr. Pendleton and Dick. 

“Daddy, what are you frowning about >?” in- 
quired a soft voice at the doctor’s side. 

As Dr. Pendleton looked up he beheld a 
vision of loveliness, dressed in a fluffy creation 
of white which brought out more vividly the 
wonderful color of her golden hair. 

“Why, Nina,” he exclaimed, “how you sur- 
prised me; you have the nurses beat when it 
comes to walking softly. As to my frowning, I 
did not know that I was, but I judge it was 
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caused by trying to read this Spanish letter—it 
always tries my patience to try to interpret a 
letter of this type.” 

“Spanish? Who is it from, Daddy >” inquired 
Nina. “Let me see it.” 

“You can see it,” said her father, handing 
her the letter, “but I doubt if you can read all 
of it. It is an offer from Senor Avarillo for the 
Pendleton Ranch.” 

“For the ranch, Daddy!” exclaimed Nina, 
letting the letter fall from her hand, “you are 
not going to sell, are you, Daddy >?” 

“Nina,” said the doctor thoughtfully, ‘I have 
considered selling for over a year—ever since 
Senor Avarillo made his first offer—and now 
since he has again made me an offer I have de- 
cided to sell.” 

“Oh, Daddy, I am so sorry!”’ said Nina in a 
tremulous voice, “I don’t see how I can give up 
that beautiful valley, the wonderful mountains— 
and my dry, arid plain which overlooks the 
valley.” 

“Well, Nina, I know the sentiment that you 
have for the country. I myself feel that way 
about it, but the association is not the best— 
there is no social life; then there will be always 
more or less danger attached to living there. 
Heretofore you have spent but a few months 
of each year there—if you had to live there all 
the time it would doubtless lose its charm. Now 
that you will be with me I think we should live 
with people of our own nationality. The time 
is coming fast when I will be supplanted in your 
affections.” 

“Why Daddy, how funny you talk,” said 
Nina, blushing and burying her head on her 
father’s shoulder. “You know no one can take 
your place with me.” 

“I believe you,” replied the doctor, “but 
affection for a parent and love are two different 
types of affection. I am not blind, my dear— 
] have been noticing the signs for quite awhile 
and it is only natural that the time should not 
be far removed. If the choosing were left to 
me I could not select a more desirable mate; he 
is a man of estimable qualities and he risked his 
life for our safety.” 

“Yes, Daddy Pendleton, I love him,” she 
almost whispered. Then she kissed him and 
sprang to her feet. 

“T’ve got to run along to my other patient— 
I’ve got something important to tell him.” As 
she disappeared into the hospital, the doctor 
smiled and resumed his letter. 

The doctor insisted that Dick should stay in 
bed at least a week longer, and Dick never 
offered a word of protest. His wound had 


ceased to worry him and he felt fit to be up 
and walking around, which was merely pre- 
sumption on his part, but when a man is in 
love and his love is returned, he naturally has 
more confidence, and in many instances over- 
estimates his ability—now since he was on the 
road to recovery, each day was like a wonder- 
ful dream. He and Nina were dream-building 
and with her to love and pet him it is a small 
wonder that he found no fault with the doctor’s 
orders. 

There was one cloud on the horizon and it 
gave him a great deal of worry. Pauline had 
long since ceased to enter into his thoughts, 
but the events which lead to her renouncing 
him had not. He was going. to tell Nina—it 
was his duty to tell her. While he knew that 
it would make no difference to Nina, as far as 
her affections were concerned, he felt he must 
tell her and impress it upon her that while he 
was innocent, yet it would always be standing 
against him, and some day the hand of the law 
might again rest heavily upon him. In Mexico 
it would have no weight whatsoever, but would 
they always remain in Mexico? He hardly 
thought so. 

This morning, as he lay with his eyes half 
closed his mind was again engaged in turning 
over the problem, and he thought bitterly of 
the circumstantial evidence which had fastened 
the crime upon him. Suddenly a small pair of 
hands covered his eyes and, as his hand stole 
up and caught a small wrist, a dainty pair of 
lips kissed him lightly on the tip of his nose. 

“IT got you that time, ‘Miss Silence’,” he 
laughed as he pulled her to him and kissed her 
twice on her smiling mouth. 

“Now Dick,” she said, shaking a protesting 
finger in his face, “be quiet! You are going 
to hurt your wound.” 

“Oh, it’s well,” smiled Dick, kissing her 
again. “I will have to go out and get shot 
again so | will have a real excuse for playing 
invalid.” 

“Dick Wilson, if you don’t turn me loose I 
am going to make the doctor discharge you,” 
threatened Nina. “I will expose you to him— 
you know he really thinks that you are a sick 
man. Now let me sit down beside you. I 
have got a lot of news to tell you. That’s 
right, turn me loose.” 

“Well hurry up and tell me the news,” said 
Dick, jokingly. 

“T don’t see how I forgot to tell you,” con- 
tinued Nina as she sat down on the bed beside 
him, “but Red and Annita got married—and | 


was the maid of honor—” 


“What!” interrupted Dick, “Old Red mar- 
ried? Well, I hope I may never—” 

“Yes.” she continued, “they married and 
went back to the ranch with the boys.” 

“I wish I had known it,” said Dick, “I would 
have given them a present. But I will get one 
just as soon as I get out and send it to them. 
| owe a lot more to Red than I will ever be able 
to pay him.” 

“Ii was a great wedding—Annita was so 
pretty,” said Nina. “And would you believe it? 
—Red got so excited that the preacher had 
to repeat part of the ceremony to him.” 

“No, I can’t imagine Red playing the part of 
the excited bride-groom,” laughed Dick. “But 
it excites some of the nerviest men, that nothing 
else would excite. Now when we get married 
I will not get excited—I will be too pleased at 
the thoughts of owning you.” 

“Now, don’t be so certain, Mister Man,” 
teased Nina, “you know, “There is many a slip 
between the cup and the ip.” 

“That is only too true,” said Dick, suddenly 
growing serious. “That reminds me—I have 
been mixed up in some circumstances during 
my past life that it is my duty to tell you about. 
What I refer to was not a fault of my own, but 
I got the credit for it.” 

“I don’t want to hear any of your ancient 
history,” said Nina, placing her hand over his 
mouth. “All men make mistakes. The only 
really good men are these who say they are gooa 
—and the most of them are liars. That’s why 
they need women to marry them and make good 
citizens out of them. I was just teasing you— 
so don’t get serious any more.” 

“IT think I should tell you,” protested Dick. 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Nina. “Now listen— 
Daddy is selling the J P Ranch, and moving 
out of Mexico.” 

“Selling the Pendleton Ranch,” 
Dick in astonishment. 

“Yes, Senor Avarillo has been after him to 
sell for a long time; this morning he got a letter 
from him making another offer, so he has de- 
cided to sell.” 

“Well, I am sorry,” said Dick. “That ranch 
has a lot of pleasant memories for me. But 
for it I would never have met you. I will never 
forget the afternoon that we spent on the plain 
which overlooks the valley.” 

“Neither will I,” said Nina softly, as her hand 
stole into Dick’s. “I hate awfully to have 
Daddy sell, but he thinks that we should move 
where we can live with people of our own 
nationality and | guess he is right.” 


“Maybe he is,”” said Dick as he drew her to 


repeated 
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him. “Anyway, if we lose the old associations, 
we will not lose each other.” 

“No,” replied Nina, softly. “Daddy was 
just talking about, you—and he thinks you are 
just wonderful——and he—er—”’ 

“Willing for us to get married,” cried Dick, 
kissing her blushing face. “Let’s call — the 
preacher!”” 

“No, you will have to get well. 1 won't 
marry an invalid,” said Nina, as she suddenly 
slipped from his embrace and stood laughing 
in front of him. “Now you go right to sleep! 
I’ve talked to you too long; you will never get 
well at this rate.” 

“All right, doctor,”” laughed Dick as she was 
leaving the room. 

After she had left, Dick lay thinking of the 
charge that the law still had against him and 
the new change which had come about—the 
selling of the ranch and leaving Chehauhau 
were greatly against him. 

“l should have told her,” he muttered, “but 
she would not have listened. Well, I shall tell 
her father. He is a fine man, and he will help 
us to work it out.” Then he fell into a light 
slumber and dreamed of “golden days” when 
he and Nina were happy and there was no 
cloud to mar their happiness. 


Chapter XIX 
Recognized 

From all outward appearances the slender, 
dark-haired man who sat in a corner of the 
Voydon hotel was highly satisfied with himself: 
indeed he wore such a satisfied and prosperous 
appearance that several persons around the 
hotel, who had seen him playing for high 
stakes at the “Arcade” the night previous, 
mentally decided that he had made a big 
“winning.” 

However, looks are often deceptive espe- 
cially is it the case among gamblers. And such 
was the case with Charley Swain as he smoked 
an excellent cigar in a self-satished manner. His 
appearance was in keeping with years of care- 
ful training—it was only skin-deep. Inwardly 
he was horribly disgusted with himselt, and the 
thoughts of the future sickened him. Only yes- 
terday he had been a man of financial promi- 
nence, today he was “cleaned” —his money, 
gambling house and all his holdings in Okla- 
homa swept away. 

Swain, like most professional gamblers, could 
not help being a “plunger.” It is a gambler’s 
characteristic to fleece the chump player until 
he has accumulated a fair amount of money, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The Heart of a Dog 


By MARGARET DARRELL 


RUE! — excited—very, very dreadfully 
excited | have been and am; but why 
will you not understand? Human con- 
tact has sharpened my intelligence, not de- 
stroyed, not dulled it. So surely you, who know 
all things in the heaven and earth, can under- 
stand me, who am merely a master-worshiping 
dog. Harken! and observe that though I bark 
and wag my tail I am trying to tell you a story 
—a story I long for you to know. 
It is impossible to say how I will make you 
understand; but if I continue to try you may 
finally comprehend. 


Ever since eight years ago, when you brought 
me here a troublesome, shoe-destroying airedale 
pup, my love and my loyalty have been yours. 
Always my greatest happiness has been to lie 
here—in this room—at your feet. My greatest 
honor has been to listen to you reading aloud 
the manuscripts you were writing. You did 
not think I understood them, but I did. Their 
subjects—honor, ethics, loyalty—were too 
near the eternal dog-heart for me not to. Ever 
I yearned to prove to you | understood them. 
Often I longed for a man to come upon you 
juddenly, his every intent evil, so that I might 
pring upon him in your defense. 

Many and many a night I have silently stolen 
through the house—oh, so gently—looking for 
the marauder who never came. Many and 
many a day, as we rambled over the hills, I 
have wished some animal might atiack you 
that I might die for you. 

Then last year the baby was born. You 
thought I was jealous because I wanted to nose 
him about, but all I wanted was to play with 
him. He was so tiny and pink and dear. 
Human-like you did not understand and | was 
not allowed near him. But he was yours, so 
ever | watched over him from a-far. 

Then the old man came. The old man with 
the wolfish eyes, and I looked at him and 
growled under my breath. I suspected him al- 
most from the first. He never attempted to 
harm me. He has never been other than kind 
to me; but, as I have said, his eyes! They 
were those of a wolf—quick, sneaking, afraid 
even to meet the gaze of a dog. Whenever his 
glance fell upon the baby my blood ran cold; 
and so by degrees—very gradually—I came to 
know his secret intent. I made up my mind 


to watch the old fellow and thus know his every 
plan. So I stalked at his heels every possible 
moment, hardly ever leaving him from my 
sight. You ruefully remarked I had found a 
new love, and pretended you were not hurt. 
But you were, and there was no way for me to 
explain. My dog-heart hurt too. But my 
loyalty was greater than misunderstanding, so 
ever I nosed in the footsteps of the old man. 


Then upon the day he had been gardener 
just three months, I heard some one call him 
from the shadow of the hedge as he smoked 
his evening pipe. He looked guiltily around 
before he answered the summons. When he 
saw they were unobserved, except for me, he 
and the stranger plotted to steal the baby some 
night as you slept. 


I immediately raced to you and tried to make 
you understand. You jeered at me for being 
fickle. You scolded me for bothering you, de- 
claring I had reached the age when I should be 
content to lie by your chair and have my ears 
absent-mindedly pulled as you read. 

Then | knew it was for the to watch alone, 
and that at last the opportunity to serve you 
had come. Night by night I slept out, though 
it made my joints ache with rheumatism, for | 
am really an old dog, but it was only by being 
out that I could watch the dreadful old man. 

Again we met the stranger. I learned every- 
thing was in readiness for the kidnapping, 
which was to be the next night—last night. 

Early I disappeared. You thought I had 
gone outside to sleep, but I was hidden in the 
nursery. Hidden behind the cretonne curtains 
of the alcove where the toys are kept. 

I lay very still. The mistress undressed the 
baby and said a glorious mother-prayer for his 
safe-keeping. You came in to give him his 
good-night kiss, while all the time I pressed 
close to the wall behind the curtains fearing 
I might be found and driven out of the room. 

Finally you turned out the light and left. The 
soft breathing of Junior in his cradle was 
scarcely audible. 

Presently I heard a slight sound. I knew it 
was a shoe scraping, as the foot it encased 
was thrust over a window sill. I lay very still, 
my heart throbbing with excitement. For per- 
haps half an hour there was no sound, then I 
heard soft foot-steps stealing toward the crib. 
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The hair on my neck bristled, and it was all I 
could do to stifle the growl in my throat. 

A white streak gleamed across the floor, then 
disappeared. But that second of illumination 
had been long enough for me to see where the 
old man stood. I sprang upon his shoulders 
biting at his throat. He let out one scream as 
he fell to the floor, then wrestled with me in 
silence. He managed to get a grip upon me 
and tore me from his back and hurled me 
through the open window. 

His scream had aroused you. At your ap- 
proach he fled the way he had come. But 
when you got there the nursery was quiet 
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except for the gurgling of the baby, and yot 
thought the cry had been a phantom of your 
sleep. My barking in the garden you chided. 

Today ycu mourn because your gardener 
has left you. You are unaware that the 
brother’s bed-side he wrote he is attending is 
his own, and that he will always carry the 
mark of my teeth in his neck and shoulders. 

I am barking frantically to make you under- 
stand that which I now feel will ever remain 
unknown because of the limitations of your 
human understanding. But I am happy, fer- 
vently, outrageously happy, because I have 
served you—you, my master. 
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ALDY of Nome is dead. 
Baldy, whose fame from east to west, 
north to south, from the ice-bound trails 
of Alaska to the blood-stained fields of France, 
has gone to that haven that knows but peace 
for deeds well done. 

He was but a dog, some may say, but—he 
was “Baldy,”’ and the proud sire of canine mes- 
sengers of mercy. For in the late war twenty 
sons and grandsons braved the dangers of war 
that they might carry important orders to out- 
posts; bring in the alarm where lay the 
wounded and, under fire, face the dangers that 
earned for many of them the croix de guerre. 

With the blood of old Baldy coursing 
through their veins they unflinchingly, and with 
human intelligence (or more), met the rigorous 
conditions of the Alps, where strategy and en- 
durance and skill counted as perhaps in no 
other of the perils of the war. 

In his last declining years when Baldy, almost 
blind yet with brain active beyond his physical 
strength, dozed in the sun-lit garden of the 
Berkeley home of his master and mistress, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. E. Darling, could one doubt that 
he lived over and over again his life asa 
Sweepstake winner in the far North; a life of 
gentleness and intelligence among his own kind, 
as well as among men, and one which bred 
stamina in the pups that were to figure so vitally 
in a World War. 

The spirit of Baldy, his wonderful determina- 
tion and endurance have been recounted in 
many ways but perhaps, to the readers of 
“Baldy of Nome,” written by Esther Birdsall 
Darling, was the fine supremacy of the animal 
no better shown than in her account of one of 


the great All-Alaska Sweepstakes when Baldy 
was in the lead and suddenly went lame. 

The team was making up time at Timber 
Road House, time which had been lost at 
Candle, when the appalling discovery was made 
that Baldy had gone lame. 

"Midst all the gayeties of flying banners and 
streamers; of wildly cheering, betting miners, 
women from the States, children, Eskimos; 
snapping, barking “‘huskies’”” and—the “Queen 
of the North,” with her attendants, to shower 
blessings over the departing teams, they had 
“hit the trail for Candle.”’ 

With seemingly all the North betting on him 
Baldy had surged forward, carrying the White 
and Gold of the Allan-Darling Kennels. Through 
the dreaded Death Valley, “where the dead 
silence is broken only by the wailing and shriek- 
ing of the wind as it sweeps down in sudden 
fury from the sentinel peaks—unswervingly, 
never hesitating, though the sudden gusts from 
the mountainside often curved the team into a 
half-circle and he was forced to brace himself 
to keep from being carried off his feet,’” went 
Baldy. Then at the relay station, after a night’s 
rest, he awoke stiff and lame. 

There was but one alternative—to follow the 
usual custom of placing him on the sled until 
he was again able to take his place on the 
team. After much resistance he was put in a 
sleeping bag, tied, and gently lifted onto the 
sled and two other dogs put at the head of the 
team. 

But, before an order could be given to go 
ahead “there was the sound of gnawing, and 
the quick rending of cloth as from the bag 
emerged the head of Baldy, his eyes blazing 
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with determination and his sharp fangs tearing 
the fastenings apart, and the hide to shreds. 
And Baldy threw himself from the sled with 
evident pain, but in a frenzy of haste.” 

Continuing Mrs. Darling’s description: 

“With intense amazement they (‘‘Scotty” 
Allan and assistants) watched him drag him- 
self, with the utmost difficulty, out of the sled, 
and up to the front of the team. 

“He paused a moment, and then by a su- 
preme effort started off, expecting the others to 
follow. There was no response to his desperate 
appeal—for they were not used to a loose 
leader.” 

So again and again he tried, and as the men 
stood speechless—“‘he crept close to Allan and 
looking up into his face reproachfully seemed 
to beg to be restored to his rightful place.” 

It did not seem possible that the dog could go 
ahead but he was given his chance and ahead 
he did go and in the final dash of the most 
hotly contested race the North had ever known 
the Allan and Darling team was “led to victory 


by Baldy of Nome.” 


Sometimes when life has gone wrong with you 
And the world seems a dreary place, 
Has your dog ever silently crept to your feet, 
His yearning eyes turned to your face— 
Has he made you feel that he understands, 
And all that he asks of you 
Is to share your lot, be it good or ill, 
With a chance to be loyal and true? 
Are yeu branded a failure? He does not know— 
A sinner? He does not care— 
You're Master to him—that’s all that counts— 
A word, and his day is fair. 
Your birth and station are nothing to him; 
A Palace and a Hut are the same; 
And his love is yours in honor and peace, 
As it’s yours through disaster and shame. 
Though others forget you and pass you by, 
He is ever your Faithful Friend,— 
Ready to give up the best that is his, 
Unselfishly. unto the end. 

—Esther Birdsall Darling. 


(From “Dogs of all Nations.) 


Baldy, the invincible, long since has run his 
last Sweepstake: his dreams of those days, and 
of the deeds of his valiant puppies in France 
are ended: under the beloved rose bushes of 
the sun-shot garden at Berkeley will lie all that 
is left of Baldy, whose spirit has already met the 
dawn of the morrow. 

—A. G: McK— 


“In Colors of the West,” by Glenn Ward 
Dresbach, appears this month from the publish- 
ing house of Henry Holt & Company, New 
York. 


On another page will be found one of his 
poems, “The Mirage,”” which is contained in his 
new edition. 

There has been a great deal of attention 
drawn to Mr. Dresbach’s work of late and most 
favorable comment made on his poems, such as 
“The Old Sailor,” in the March Century; 
“Song” in the September number of the Over- 
land Monthly and other verse that has appeared 
from time to time. 

6 fo’ 

Apropos of the lines given in a recent issue 
in these columns on the story of the coyote 
from “Watched by Wild Animals,” Enos Mills, 
we quote the following quip from Keith Pres- 
ton’s Periscope of the Chicago Daily News: 

It was a cynical coyote 
Come to a crumbling shack to gloat 
On hopeless human ills; 
He struck a Shavian attitude, 
And howled a Wellsian platitude, 
And winked at Enos Mills.” 

As we go to press a copy of “Abbe Pierre,” 
by Jay William Hudson has come to this desk. 


The very title of the book, “Abbe Pierre,” 
and the picture of the quaint Gascon village 
that comes to mind as one glances over the 
opening pages, assures cne of a delightfully 
restful hour in its reading. 

Does one ever tire of romance when as in 
this case a good bit of humor sparkles 
throughout and the more serious thoughts of 
such a character as the Abbe reflect the deeper 
thoughts within ourselves. 

Nowhere could the author more aptly have 
placed his setting for this romance of the 
French girl Germaine Sance and her young 
American lover than in the picturesque, color- 
ful Gascon village where the scenes and cus- 
toms are interestingly depicted. 

D. Appleton & Company. 

A candidate for municipal honors, irritated 
by the groans and unfriendly remarks with which 
he was received at one of his first meetings, 
exclaimed furiously, “I don’t care what you say: 
you have got to have me whether you like me 
or not!” “Why, guv’nor,” inquired a placid 


individual, at the back of the hall, “you ain’t the 
blessed measles, are you?” 
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The League of American Pen Women, Inc., 
held its Silver Jubilee, Biennial Convention and 
Book Fair at the Wardman Park Hoiel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 25 to 28. 


Twenty-five years ago a group of seventeen 
women planted the roots of the League of 
American Pen Women in the illustrious soil of 
the Nation’s capital, visioning at the time that 
the logical place for a national organization 
was the capital of the United States. Women 
only were eligible for active membership who 
were engaged professionally in creative work of 
the pen, pencil or brush, or who, for asso- 
siate membership, could prove sustained effort. 
From this group has grown an organization 
having representation in all parts of the United 
States, maintaining a National Headquarters 
at Washington, D. C., with branches in fifteen 
of the largest cities and carrying on its rolls 
over 1500 writing women and others engaged 
in kindred creative work. 


Among these names is that of the First Lady 
of the Land. Mrs. Harding earned her eligi- 
bility to active membership in the League of 
American Pen Women during the time she was 
assisting her husband in the editing and run- 
ning of his own paper, the Marion Star. 


in ine absence of the national president, 
Mrs. William Atherton Du Puy, the executive 
office will be filled for the balance of the term 
by the first national vice-president, Mrs. Henry 
Wilder-Keyes, wife of the Junior Scnator of 
New Hampshire. Mrs. Keyes is the author of 
the much-discussed “Letters of a Senator's 
Wife,” which have been running for the past 
year in “Good Housekeeping,” and she will 


autograph her last novel, “The Career of David 
Noble,” at the Book Fair. 


Mrs. Harry Atwood Colman, second vice- 
president and chairman of the convention, set 
forth a program of wide scope, which included 
all business sessions, the election of national 
officers and the discussion of many problems 
of those engaged in the field of literary and 
artistic endeavor. Time was allowed for short 
addresses from those of recognized authority, 
among those speaking were Mr. Will Hays and 
Rupert Hughes. 


Accredited delegates were sent from every 
branch throughout the country, including 
Alaska and Hawaii. Representatives from 
writer's clubs, press clubs and arts clubs for the 
purpose of cooperation and afhliation with the 
League of American Pen Women, attended. 

California, as usual, was royally represented, 
having four organizations in its principal cities. 


The youngest at San Jose was introduced at 
the national convention by its sponsor and 
organizer, Mrs. Daniel C. Lothrop, widely known 
and loved as the author of “The Five Little 
Peppers’ and vice-president at large for the 
Western Regional District for the League. 


One of the interesting events under the Book 
Fair was the Authors’ Breakfast at twelve noon, 
April 26, at the Wardman Park Hotel. There 
were 600 plates and a limited number of guests 
of honor, men and women whose names are 
well known to the world of literary and artistic 
achievement, and prominent guests from official 
and diplomatic life. The event was one of the 
most interesting ever held in Washington. 
Among the guests announced were: Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett; Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, foremost of 
American women composers; Miss Margaret 
Widdemar; General John J. Pershing; Mr. 
Basil King; Dr. Maurice Francis Egan; Mr. 
John Farrar, editor of The Bookman; Mr. W. 
F. Bigelow, editor of Good Housekeeping; Mr. 
Lyman Sturgis, editor of Century. 


Mrs. Theodore Tiller, president of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia League of American Pen 
Women and chairman of the hospitalities for 
the convention, planned many delightful enter- 
tainments for the visiting delegates and guests. 
The whole culminated in the Authors’ Costume 
Carnival Ball on the evening of the 28th. This 
for the past three years has been one of the 
most talked-of social functions at Washington's 
gay season. It is a beaux-arts ball, a_ his- 
torical pageant, an evening of revelry, bringing 
into being the characters from the pages of 
history, fiction and romance as only they of the 
art can do. 


Miss Eliza Pope Van Dyne is _ national 
executive secretary. 


In reviewing Brookes More's volume of 
verse, “The Beggar’s Vision.”’ in our December 
issue we called attention to the fact that his 
publishers made the statement that a book most 
likely to have a permanent place in our litera- 
ture must be of a substance and beauty not of 
any particular generation, but of all time. And 
that on this idea Brookes More’s verse would be 
most lasting. 


It would seem that the criticism, or prophecy, 
was well made as a second large printing of 
the “Beggar’s Vision” is announced. 
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The World Will Lift Its Hat to You 


By WALTER J. NORTON 


Failure comes to many a guy, 

Because he lacks the grit to try; 

He tries, at first, to make a hit 

And failing—just sulks, then quits. 
That kind of man, in life’s hard race, 
Ne’er meets success in any place: 

But storms and frets and stews 

And figures he was just bound to lose! 


Jack Dempsey, in the fighting game, 
Climbed step by step to world-wide fame. 
If he’d allowed his feet fo chill— 

He'd be a second rater still. 

So, barring none, he faced them all 

And beat each one—the great, the small. 
No yellow streak runs up his back; 


The world takes off its hat to Jack. 


When John McGraw is in last place 

And starts to win the Pennant race, 

He never lets a losing day 

Slow down his ‘pep’ or hurt his play. 

With zeal and punch, which nerve inspires, 
He battles on—he never tires. 

In due reward to spunk and vim 

The world takes off its hat to him. 


If Pershing hadn’t ever tried, 

A country’s honor might have died; 
But “Over There” in bloody France, 
Backed by his men, he took a chance. 
He knew of course, beyond a guess, 
That constant trying brings success. 


It’s over now, the war is won— 
Our hats are off to “Freedom’s Son.” 


When Carnegie lived o’er the sea, 

He didn’t own a sou markee; 

But leaving home, his native soil, 

He blended brains and skillful toil; 
Through thrift—in driving home each deal 
He spanned the world with iron and steel: 


Tho’ he’s beyond the border dim, 


Still we remove our hats to him. 


And so it is, since life began, 

With thinker, sport or fighting-man, 

If one aspires to win renown, 

One cannot do it sitting down. 

The failures of today should train 

A man to try and try and try again: 
Thus success awaits you—and if you do 


The World will Lift its Hat to You. 


NOTE: In publishing these verses, where the 
reader can readily detect the intensity with 
which the writer was inspired, we do so know- 
ing that through the inexorable law of life 
which makes a man pay for a deed rashly but 
wrongly done, this man is paying. And in the 
drab of the present he does not forget, and will 
know again what it means to have—“the World 


lift its Hat to Freedom’s Son.” 
When Alfred E. Loomis, son of Charles 


Battell Loomis, the author of many cheerful 
books of distinctively American humor, brought 
to The Century Co. recently a juvenile entitled 
“The Cruise of the Hippocampus” (which they 
will publish this autumn) it was almost exactly 
twenty-three years, they say, from the time that 
Mr. Loomis’ father brought them the manu- 
script of “The Four-masted Cat Boat,” also a 
story of a cruise, which they published in 1899. 


“The Jeweled Serpent,” a mystery story of 
the Far East by Katharine Treat Blackledge, 


“Angel Face” by Reginald N. Hincks, the story 
of a Canadian’s venturing in England, and “The 
Stronger Light” by Mary Gertrude Balch, fic- 
tion in a New England setting, are among the 
novels that will be published this spring by The 
Cornhill Publishing Company. . 


“Beatrice has refused to marry 


Belle: 
Barclay.” 

Beulah: “And why, pray >” 

“Says she will never marry a man whose 
wealth contains less than six ciphers.” 

“Well, good sakes alive! Barclay’s wealth 
is all ciphers!’—Yonkers Statesman. 


For those interested in birds and beasts of 
the sea—the hunting of penguins and alba- 
trosses; the mystery of their egg-laying haunts, 
and the hunting of “sea elephants,” is all very 
curious and is entertainingly told by A. Hyatt 


Verrill. 
D. Appleton & Company. 
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then the small game fails to appeal to him; he 
must buck games or players where the lid is 
off and the blue sky is the limit. Sometimes 
his dream comes true, but nine times out of ten 
he returns and starts anew on his old victims or 
seeks a new field for victims of a similar nature. 

Swain, after the building of “The Palace,” 
had accumulated quite a bit of money and was 
in a prosperous condition—the most prosperous 
of his worthless existence. But after the first 
year gambling had fallen off until his saloon 
and gambiing house was no longer a paying 
proposition. When a stranger from the East, 
with more money than brains, took a fancy 
to his holdings, Swain promptly closed out to 
him. With the proceeds, and all other avail- 
able money, he had hastened to El Paso with 
the dream of his life in sight—he for once had 
the money to back his judgment to the limit in 
a big game. For over a year he had been 
hearing of the big games and the fortunes 
which were won or lost at the “Arcade” and 
he had the gambler’s hunch that some day he 
was going to “buck” and break the “Arcade.” 

But in one bright night the dream had faded, 
taking everything with it—he had even wagered 
and lost his residence. Never had he played 
for higher stakes and never had fate been more 
fickle. 

“Well,” he mused, “I’m ‘cleaned’, that’s all 
there is to it. I can’t go back to Oklahoma 
broke—true, there is Pauline—she has money 
—the money counts, but Pauline does not. But 
there is no chance of getting her money, so 
there is nothing to it. As to love—Bah!— 
there is nothing to women—I’ve had too many 
of them. Temporarily Pauline appealed to me 
but that wore off long ago. She did not love 
me to start with; the honeymoon was a series 
of hysterics. For once I was a big fool—mar- 
rying another man’s woman is not what it is 
cracked up to be. She has never lost an op- 
portunity to flaunt that fact in my face and she 
has taken great delight in telling me that she 
merely married me to spite the other man. 

“She is the only woman I never broke; [’ll 
hand her that—. She never loved me and 
she has money—that counteracts against break- 
ing her spirit by abuse. If she had loved me 
or if she had been penniless I could have 
done it. 

“Bah! the hatred is mutual; it’s high time 
to shake her. I will never give her the pleasure 
of knowing that I am broke—it would give her 


entirely too much pleasure. Well, I am not en- 
tirely broke; I have a town lot back at Lang- 
ford—it just this minute occurred to me; I'd 
forgotten all about that and Walter Dixon is 
just ‘rairing’ to buy it. I'll wire him and get 
the money; it won’t be much but it will mean a 
lot to a man that’s broke. I'll get it, drift into 
Mexico and try all over again. What the—” 

Suddenly he reached up and pulled his hat 
down over his eyes and watched a well-de- 
veloped man, dressed as a cowboy, cross the 
hotel lobby. Although he had but a glance at 
the man’s face there was something strangely 
familiar in both face and form. Anyway he 
was not going to take any chances for fear his 
deductions were correct. 


The man stopped at the desk and as he stood 


laughing and talking to the clerk Swain got a 
full view of his face. A moment afterwards he 
unconsciously pushed his hat on the back of his 
head and disclosed a mass of curly black hair. 
The man was pale, showing clearly that he had 
but recently undergone a severe spell of sick- 
ness, but there could be no doubt of the laugh- 
ing eyes and handsome features as belonging 
to Dick Sterns. Swain repressed an involun- 
tary exclamation and resumed his cigar. 

“What luck,” he mused, “has caused our 
trails to cross again? Well, he has happened 
along at a good time; there is a five hundred 
dollar reward for him back in Oklahoma. 
‘Chicken feed’—but I need every penny that I 
can get. There is more to it than that; I have 
always hated that man and have intended get- 
ting even with him for that hero-stunt that he 
played at the boomer camp—a lot of business 
he had butting in on an innocent flirtation. 
Well, I will send him back where he belongs— 
that will even things up a little. 

“IT will kill two birds with one stone, for I 
will get even with that fool wife of mine. It 
will nearly kill her when they bring him back. 
Crazy about him, then treated him shabby 
like she did—that’s the way with these fool 
women—always doing something smart, then 
regretting it all the rest of their lives. Oh, | 
know women—there isn’t anything to any of 
them—. Well, she is the only one who was not 
crazy about me. If it hadn’t been for the 
money I would have broke her long ago; the 
money gave her independence. If I cared to 


I could break her yet; the colonel is under my 

thumb and she believes in the colonel. I could 

advise him on some good business speculations 

and in a short time clean her of her wad of 

money—not a bad business proposition. I! 
Continued on page 68) 
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her halfway between her husband and the car. 
He then tied the other end of the rope to the 
front axle. 

“There,” he said, grimly, “I guess you won't 
disturb me for awhile.” 

Gathering up some dry brush he kindled a 
fire a few feet from the side of the car and pro- 
ceeded to investigate the tonneau. When he 
had finished checking it up by the light of his 
brush fire, he found he had listed three ma- 
chine guns, fifty rifles, a dozen revolvers and 
much ammunition. He also found everything 
necessary to enable him to repair the tank, but 
could find no gasoline. It was nearly morning 
when he had completed his tasks. He had 
waited patiently, hoping some passing autoist 
might spare him a gallon or two of gasoline, 
but it was after sunrise when he obscrved one 
coming at terrific speed towards him. He 
blocked the road compelling him to stop, and 
secured the needed gasoline. Also the infor- 
mation that Villa, with a large troop, had raided 
Columbus just before dawn, shut up the town, 
killed many and had again escaped. 

Placing his prisoners in the car Ben managed 
to guide the big machine to town and delivered 
the whole outfit to the commandant there. Then 
he sought a physician, had his arm dressed, and 
going to his room wrote out a detailed report of 
his work. : 

Four days !ater, when passing the “Black 
Cat,” he was hailed by the proprietor and re- 
quested to come inside. Here he was presented 
with a bill for refreshments. 

“Some mistake here, old man. 
ordered these.” 

At this moment one of the three friends en- 
tered and overheard his remark. 

“Erway,” he said, “it was all a joke planned 
Poor John, how terribly true came 
his prophecy, for he was killed that morning, 
being one of the first to rush out to aid the 
soldiers.” 


I never 


The archbishop had preached a fine sermon 
on the beauties of married life. Two old Irish 
women, coming out of church, were heard com- 
menting upon his address. “ “Tis a fine sermon 
his Riverence would be after givin’ us,” said 
Bridget. “It is indade,” replied Maggie, “and 
I wish I knew as little about the matter as he 


does.” —Tit-Bits. 


WHERE KIPLING WROTE “THE LIGHT 
THAT FAILED” 


Thirty years make few changes in a London 
street, and Villiers street running down to the 
Thames past the smoke-smudged walls of 
Charing Cross Railway Station is much the 
same as when Rudyard Kipling lived.in Number 
19, the Embankment Chambers, and struggled 
for recognition from the London editors, says 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice in “Literary Pilgrim- 
ages” in the New York Herald. 


The third-floor rooms in the Embankment 
Chambers where Kipling worked in his early 
twenties are the scene of nearly all the stories 
with a London background that he has written. 


“For example, “The Light that Failed.” The 
rooms shared by Torpenhow and Dick Heldar 
were Kipling’s own rooms. From the doorway 
of No. 19 poor Dick, stricken with blindness, 
groped down to the water’s edge for the sense 
of the Thames’s damp and the feel of the 
ships that wafted to his nostrils the pungent 
smells of the East. Lying across that door- 
way, lorpenhow first found Bessie Broke, the 
little street girl from ‘south o’ the river,” who 
fell in love with him, and revenged herself on 
Dick for his interference by scraping away the 
face of the Melancholia. On a table of the 
Kipling rooms in the Embankment Chambers, 
Charlie Mears, of “The Finest Story in the 
World’, scrawled the words, meaningless to 
him, that told of the agony of the galley slave. 
The very table once had being. Kipling had 
been burning the midnight oil and generally 
overworking himself. On the table he had graved 
the words: “Oft was I weary when I toiled at 
thee’—the motto which the galley slave carved 
upon his oar.” 


Harsh Sentence.—Abe Cory brought the fol- 


lowing story over from New York the other day: 


A negro charged with stealing a watch had 
been arraigned before a court. The judge was 
not convinced that he was guilty and said: 

“You are acquitted, Sam.” 

“Acquitted,” repeated Sam _ doubtfully. 
“What do you mean, Judge >” 

““That’s the sentence; you are acquitted.” 

Still looking somewhat confused, Sam said: 
“Judge, does that mean I have to give the 
watch back ?’’—Christian Evangelist. 


“Blessed be our ignorance, for it maketh 
conversation.” — ‘Abbe Pierre.” 
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could stand in with the party and get half for 
pulling the stunt. I may play that some time 
but not now. I want to send her lover back to 
her and the gallows, damn him—that will be 
killing two with the same pebble. Then Old 
Mexico for a period. Later I may look her up 
and break her—then she can go like the others 
have done. Well, I see Mr. Dick Sterns of 
Oklahoma has gone up to his room so I'd better 
see the clerk and get his ‘habits.’ ” 


“Who was the man you were just talking 
to>”’ inquired Swain as he stopped at the desk. 
“His face is rather familiar to me but I just 
can’t exactly place him.” 


“His name is Dick Wilson,” replied the clerk, 
“‘and believe me he is a live wire. He is one 
of the fellows who cleaned up Juan Guerros’ 
band of outlaws over in Chehauhau not long 
ago.” 

“Were they a pretty bad bunch>?” en- 
couraged Swain. 


“Bad is not the name for them. You must 
be a stranger by asking that question.” 


“Yes, I am,” replied Swain, “but go on with 
your story.” 


“Well,” continued the clerk, “this bunch of 
outlaws had been a scourge to Chehauhau and 


to the Texas border for over a year—robbing 
and pillaging ranches, carrying off women; in 
fact nothing had been too mean for them to do. 
“But when they attacked the J P Ranch they 
hit a snag—all American riders. Several of them 
were killed, but they wounded Dr. Pendleton, 
the owner, and carried away his daughter. The 
men who had started a round-up heard the 
fring, returned and after a chase rescued the 
daughter; then they started for El Paso with 
the wounded man. The Mexicans got together 
and pursued them and in the fight which fol- 
lowed back in the hills the Mexicans re- 
treated after the first fire. While they were 
getting organized this fellow Wilson made the 
others start in with the wagon while he and 
another man remained to hold the outlaws 
back. A relief party went back after them 
but they had about cleaned up the greasers. 
This fellow was shot in the last fighting but 
they say he killed Juan Guerros with his last 
shot—fired after that outlaw had shot him. 
Yes sir, that man is what they call a ‘fighting 
fool’.”” 
“He surely must be,” agreed Swain. “I 
guess he will be leaving soon, won’t he >” 
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“T hardly think so,” replied the clerk, “he 
engaged a room and board for a month—paid 
for it in advance. He has been here but a little 
over a week. He has not fully recovered from 
his wound, and Dr. Pendleton has gone back 
into Chehauhau to sell his ranch to some 
Mexican. He will locate in Texas upon his re- 
turn and it is my understanding that Wilson 
is acting as his business agent during his ab- 
sence. It will not be long before Wilson will 
be in the doctor’s family, so he is already tak- 
ing him in as a business partner.” 


“How is that?” inquired Swain. 
“Well, the doctor’s daughter Miss Nina and 


Wilson are to be married soon. She is the 
prettiest and one of the most sensible girls in 
the southwest. I say he is a lucky man.” 


“He must be when it comes to women,” 
agreed Swain. “Does the lady stop at this 
hotel 


“No, she is stopping with friends of the 
family; she always does when she is in El 


Paso,” replied the clerk. 


Swain bought a cigar and after making a 
plausible excuse left the talkative clerk and 
rushed to the telegraph office where he sent 
two wires to Langford, Oklahoma. One was 
to the party who wanted to buy his town lot, 
the other read: 


“M. T. Morgan, U. S. Marshal, 
Langford, Oklahoma. 
Dick Sterns is in El Paso. 
money and come at once. [I can turn him over 
to you. Wire when you will arrive and I will 
meet your train. Wire care Voydon Hotel. 
Charles Swain.” 


As Swain sat in the corner of the Voydon 
Hotel the next afternoon, a boy handed him a 
telegram. Breaking it open he read: 


“Charley Swain, 
c/o Voydon Hotel, 
E] Paso, Texas. 
Will arrive Wednesday on the noon train. 


Will have money. 
M. T. Morgan, U. S. Marshal.” 


“Good,” exclaimed Swain to himself, “only 
two more days to wait, then Mexico.” 


(To be concluded in the May Issue.) 


Pathetic.—‘‘How do you feel about reform- 
ing the movies?” 

“Most of the pictures I’ve seen are more to 
be pitied than censored.”"—Judge. 
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An Italian having applied for citizenship, 
was being examined in the naturalization court. 
“Who is the President of the United States >” 
“Mr. Wils’.” “Who is the Vice-President >” 
“Mr. Marsh’.” “If the President should die, 
who would then be President >”” “Mr. Marsh’.” 
“Could you be President?” “No.” “Why?” 
“Mister, you ’scuse, please. I vera busy worka 


da mine.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


Hotel Powhatan 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Peansylvania Avenue, H and Eighteenth Sts., N. W. 


Hotel Powhat 


its new 


Qverlooking the White House, offers every comfort 

and luxury, @ superior service. European Plan, 

Rooms, detached bath, $1.50 and up 

Rooms, private bath, $2.50 and up 
W rite for Souvenir Booklet and Map 

E. Cc. OWEN, Manager. 


Retail Rawleigh Good Health Products. Spices, Fla- 
vors, Cocoa, Dessert Powder. Toilet Preparations, House- 


hold Medicines. or in — 
home every da et 30 years-- y milhons. 
Your pat will buy at aght 
--become tegular customers. to rmanent, 
prohtable, bi g busness. easant, healthful, out- 
door work. Make $3000 to $5000 a yors, os more. 
[ free advertisi tter and sales 
Write for particulars Sample outfit FR 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


OF OVERLAND MONTHLY, 


published monthly at San Francisco, California, 
for March, 1922. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
COUNTY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
C. Van der Zwaal, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the secretary-treasurer of the Overland Monthly, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Publisher, Overland Publishing Co., 259 Minna 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Editor, Almira Guild McKeon, 259 Minna: St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Managing Editor, None. 


Business Manager, B. G. Barnett, 259 Minna 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 


B. G. Barnett, 259 Minna St., San IT rancisco, 
al. 


C. Van der Zwaal, 259 Minna St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


H. G. Gille, 820 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 


3. That the known stockholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) 


None, 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
or stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the _ stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is..... (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 


C. VAN DER ZWAAL. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this llth 
day of April, 1922. 


(Seal) A. J. HENRY. 
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Instam Bunion Relief 
Pro ve Af Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just le@ me pro 
it to you as I have done for 67,522 others in the 
last six months. I claim to have the most success- 
ful remedy for bunions ever made and I want you 
to let me send youa treatment Free, entirely at 
my expense. I don’t care how many so-called 
on, or shiclds, or pads you ever tricd without 
ecess—I don’t care how di: gusted you are with 
them all—you have not tried my remedy and I 
have such absolute confidence in it that Iam go- 
ing to send you a treatment absolutely 
FREE. }t is a wonderful yet simple home ren.edy 
which relieves you almost instantly of the pain; it 
removes the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity disappears—al! this while you are wear- 
— ye shoes than ever. Just send your name 


ddress and treatment will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
West 26th Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes M., D., tate of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago of Pha etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous hair and facial "dichqusements 
Non-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter, 


Dept. L-6 RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. 1. 


INVARIABLY 


Four-months-for-a-dollar subscribers renew 
their order for 


The Photo Play World 


because they find this high class publication indis- 
pensable for their library every month. 


If you are not a regular reader, a dollar will 
bring you the next four numbers, each bigger and 
better than ever. When your subscription has expired 
you Il want the Photo Pla ay World regularly. 


The yearly subscription is $3.50—35 cts. on 


news stands. 
Sample copy on request. 


The Downs Publishing Co. 


We Buy, Sell, RENT, Repair 
Install and Exchange 


HOISTS 


MOTORS 


CONTRACTOR’S 
EQUIPMENT 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER 
ELECTRIC WORKS 


623-625 MISSION ST. 


CORNER NEW MONTGOMERY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CGelephone Douglas 1690 


Bulletin Building Philadelpti , Pa. 


FRENCH IVORY MANICURE SETS 


21 pleces—in black cobra grain cotex, 
plush lined case. $6.50 a set. Buy now for 
Christmas presents. 

H. L. CARROLL, 
New Jersey Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


to Typewrite?” 


If you have just started learning 
the typewriter. or about to take up 
this interesting. paying profession, 
order one of these practice key- 
boards at once. It is a business 
course in itself, can be used at 
home, and teaches keyboard layout 
the same as a $100. machine. 


” 
Practice Keyboard 
Not tiresome like a heavy machine. Old timers can increase 

their speed on it. It is the short cut for the ambitious typists. 

Sent to you, postpaid, for $1. 


Maine Supply Co. Portland 
609 Congress Street Maine 


THE MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL SAFE 
DEPOSIT (CO. 


New Montgomery and Market Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Vaults Are Open for Every Day in the Y ear 
(Sundays and Holidays Included) 


From 7:30 A. M. until 12 o’Clock Midnight 


BOXES $4.00 PER YEAR 
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MEN teapranass | | HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32D STREET, NEW YORK 
GLADSTONE will quickly and perma- 


nently restore lost manhood from excess 
or other causes or money will be refunded. 
Write for FREE instructive booklet in 
plain wrapper. 


Puritan Laboratories 
DEPT. 313. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Mi RS. FE. Mi LL 257 Rooms, with Private Bath, facing 


BOX 204 OVERLAND MONTHLY Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 
y) 5 7 Minna Street San Francisco ; The restaurant prices are most moderate 
400 BATHS 600 ROOMS 


I wish to purchase 
diamonds of different 


. | The House of Taylor 
SIZES for re-sale. Must @ One block from Pennsylvania Station. 
be bargains. @ Equally Convenient for Amusements, Shopping or 


Business. 
@ 157 Pleasant Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 


street, southern exposure, $3.00 per day. 


TREATED AT HOME 


Pyorrhea if neglected results in more diseases and deaths than any other 
known cause. Innumerable people are suffering ill-health solely from 
Pyorrhea. Remove the cause, and the result will be Good Health. 
HAVE YOU Pyorrhea? Are YOUR teeth sore? Do YOUR gums bleed? 
Have YOU pus around your teeth? 
Or HAVE YOU PYORRHEA and don’t know it? 


TREAT YOUR PYORRHEA AT HOME 
No Pain. No Trouble Few Minutes Each Day 


Also acts as a preventive. 
A package with full directions sent for One Dollar, in plain wrapper. 


DR. W. W. HOAGLAND 


DENTAL SPECIALIST 
908 Market St., cor. Powell, San Francisco, Cal. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 15 YEARS. RECOMMENDED BY DENTISTS AND PHYSICIANS 
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New Memory System.—‘‘How is it you have 
such a good memory, Norah?” her mistress in- 
quired. 

“Well, mum, I'll tell ye. Since me childhood 
never a lie have | told, and when you don’t 
have to be ‘taxin’ yer memory to be remem- 
berin’ what ye told this one or that, or how ye 
explained this or that, sure ye don’t overwork 
it anit lasts ye, good as new, till ye die.”— 
Christian Advocate. 


Bearilously Near.—‘‘I’ve been in camp,” said 
one of a group in the local grocer’s who were 
exchanging stories of adventure, “and only 
came down yesterday. One morning last week 
I struck the trail of a bear and followed it till 
about half-past four that afternoon before giv- 
ing it up.” 

“What made you quit after putling in a 
whole day’s work >” asked one of his listeners. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” replied the first 
speaker, shifting his weight ponderously from 
one leg to the other, “it seemed to me the trail 
was getting altogether too fresh.”” — Harper’s 
Magazine. 


The VOS@ Grand 


an): needs no introduction to those 
who understand piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific piano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our veautiful’y illustrated 
catalogue and casy payment plan, 


* VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
© 189 Boylston Sirect, Boston, Mass. 
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HAVE YOU EVERYTHING YOU 
WANT ?—If not, learn how to suc- 
ceed. “NATIONAL SUCCESS 
COURSE,” 24 long lessons (former- 
ly $24.00) now offered as premium 
with BOOKKEEPER AND AC- 
COUNTANT (best monthly maga- 
zine for Students, Merchants, Book- 
keepers and Accountants) for two 
years, $5.00. Money back if wanted. 
Full particulars free. Remit Chas. F. 
Sweetland, Editor, 452 Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Holley Carburetor for Ford Cars 
Standard equipment in over 
two million Ford cars. $8.00 
each, brand new. 

Kingston Carburetor for Ford Cars. 
Regular equipment in Ford 
cars for years. $8.00 each, 
brand new. 


H. L. CARKOLE 
New Jersey Ave., S. FE. Washington, D. C. 
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QUICK RESULTS! 
** Sold my house within 
two weeks by following 
the Simplex Plans.’’— 
F’. Stark, Wis. “Sold for 
ca“ hin l0days.”"— W. H. 
Cartland, Mass. ** Sold 
my property. Your plan 

uickest I ever saw.’’— 

ohnson String, N. J. 
**Sold my home for cash 
within three wecks.’’— 
M. E. Lounsberry, Okla. 
“*Sold my lots for cash.’’ 
—R. P. Moodie, Ottawa, 
Can. ** Sold for cash 
within a few wecks,’’— 
M. P. Jones, Iowa. 


This FREE Book 


tells how you can get cash for 
your property by using the . 

Simplex Plans for Selling Real Estate, which have al- 
ready sold more than 6,000 properties of al! kinds in the 
U.S. and Canada, No matter where your property is 
located, these successful plans will show you how to sell 
it yourself, withcat employing agents or paying commis- 
“ons toanyone, Don’t spend a minute’s time, an ounce 
of effort or a cent of moncy trying to sell without first 
reading this important book, and learning how to sell 
your ropcrty quickly economically and at the highest 
possible price. The reading of this book has saved proper- 
ty owners hundredsand thousa of dollars in commis- 
sions, and it can do the same for you. As the k is sent 
absolutely free, you have thing to gain and wane 
to lose. nd your nan.e and address at once—a posta 
will do—and you will recc:e by return mail, postpaid, a 
copy of this important boo. without cost or obligation. 


The Simplex Co., Dept. $28, 1133 Broadway, New York 
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Three-Piece Carving Set. Genuine mother of pearl, full-length 
handles, sterling silver ferrules, 8'/)-in. military blade, highly finished, 
ground to keen cutting edge, and guaranteed. A beautiful set and 


very good value. Price per set 


$6.50 


H. L. CARROLL 
New Jersey Ave. S. E., Washington, D. C. 


Ts and jobbers wanted. 
LORENZEN BROS. MFG, CO. 
t. Marshalltown, lowa 


BATTERIES 


MUST 
900d 
Lo guarantee 2 
Years SC/VICE 

O/ 
Lattery mihout 


SYCO-GRAF 


U. S aad Foreign Patents Pending 


A Micro-Psychic Machine 


Amazingly increases the strength of the 


the Syco-Gral.~ 
a THE AUBURN COMPANY 
Street, Providence, 


64 North Main 


dreas Gray Flannel Shirts for Pusiness. work eport. 
Franklin Broadcicth Flanne! Shirts 
Two $3.00 Shirts for Only $3.69 


Made of fine quality Franklin Broadcloth Gray Flanne! Specie! 
Winter weight. One large pocket faced sleeves and matched 


1 buttons. Cut ~* Freat Style. Double. 
Stitched thru-out. Soft turn nm collar with sateen faced 
neckband. to match these shirts 


in any store at $3.00. et we 
Write today. Sh will be sent at once, 
. Pay only $3.60 
arrival—no more. Money beck at once {f not more than p 
with the wonderful value. Be sure to give neck-band 


BERNARD-HEWITT & CO., Desk 0671 CHICAGO 
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The Vose Grand 


represents 70 years of experience devoted to 
the attainment of anideal. Its iacomparable 
tone brings a lifetime of satisfaction to the 
lover of good music. 


We Challenge Comparisons. 
Write for our beautifully illustrated catalog 
showing floo: patteras of the Vose Grand, 
also our easy payment plan. 


, ag} Vose & Sons Piano Co. 
189 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


Tight Shoes 


\e- all feel the same 
you shake into 
them some 


ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the feet 


Takes the friction 
from the shoe, fresh- 
ens the feet and gives 
new vigor. At night 
when your feet are 
tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or danc- 
ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy 
the bliss of feet 
without an ache. |} 
Over 1,500,000 pounds 
of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army 
and Navy during the 


Rests the Feet 


Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 


war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
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PASADENA POMONA 
33 W. Colorado St. 357 W. Second St. 


SAN DIEGO 
Cabrillo Theater Building 


SACRAMENTO SANTA CRUZ 
422 K Street 96 Pacific Avenue. 


BAKERSFIELD 
1923 I Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, 41 Grant Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 636 S. Broadway 
OAKLAND, 408 Fourteenth St. 


STOCKTON SAN JOSE 
531 East Main St. 285 S. First St. 


VISALIA 
104 West Main Street 


SANTA ROSA 
523 Fourth St. 


FRESNO 
1228 J Street 


A Book You Can’t Afford To 
Be Without 


The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 


A book for hustling Real 
Estate boosters, promoters, 
town builders and every man 
who owns, sells, rents or 
leases real estate of any 
kind. ‘“‘Don’ts’’ in Real Es- 
tate ‘‘Pointers,’’ Specific Le- 
gal Forms, eta, etc. 

The New 1916 Edition con- 
tains The Torren’s System 
of Registration, Avaliable U. 
S. Lands for Homesteadse. 
The A. B. C.’s of Realty. 

Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, Income Tax Law, Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, Stat- 
ute of Frauds, How to Sell 
Real Estate, How to Become 
a Notary Public or Comm. 
of Deeds, and other Useful 
Information. 

This book is an inspiration 
to the indifferent and a stimulus to the am- 
bitious. Apart from the agent, operator, or 
contractor, there is much to be found in its 
contents that will prove of great value to all 
who wish to be posted on Valuation, Con- 
tracts, Mortgages, Leases, Evictions, etc. The 
cost might be saved many times over in one 
transaction. 


Cloth, 246 Pages. Price $2.06 Postpaid 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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uments YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
tention to your appearance 

is an a ute necessity if 
you expect to make the most 
out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attrac- 
tive as possible, for your own 
self-satisfaction,which is alone 
well worth your effort, but you 
will find the world in general 
judging you greatly, a. not 
wholly, by your a here- 
fore it pays to*‘look your best” 
at all times. Permit no one 
to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the impression you 
constantly make rests the fail- 
ure or success of your life. 
Which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper, 

*“TRADOS Model 25,’’ corrects 


now ill- noses without 
operation, quickly, safely and BEFORE 


permanently. 1s peenpent, one Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if mot we 


occupation, being worn at night. Mi. TRILETY, Face Specialist 1 598 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N - Y. 


NOT A SEWED OR SO-CALLED “SLIGHTLY USED” TIRE—but a sturdy fabric casing 

honestly rebuilt of new materials, which we are confident will give mileage equivalent 
to acord tire. Standard, non-skid tread of new live rubber same as drawing, which 
should give 6000 miles service. ) 

A BRAND TUBE FREE WITH EVERY TIRE ORDERED 


. 9.10 
ss. Only.. 9.70 ll ' 14.00 
State SS. or Clincher. SEND S sec ORDER TODAY with $2.00 
deposit. Tire shipped balance C. O, D., with section left unwrapped for 
not satisfactory, tire and advise us at once. 
promotly returned as soon as tire is received. . VY 


FIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 245 28th & Wabash Ave. . Chicago 


A GOOD PAYING 
INVESTMENT 
AND SAFE 


Will stand rigid investigation. 


An Established Industrial Organization of many years successful operation, offers 
a limited number of shares of its capital stock. Investors are guaranteed eight per cent 
(8%) with participation in net profits. 


Money is to meet demands of increased and increasing business. For particulars 
address, 


R. E. ALLEN, 
Care Overland Publishing Co., 257-259 Minna Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


*,* 
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J [)SON Freight Forwarding Co. Exdvees 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 997% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vyertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 9000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all clesses; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dealers, Zinc Mines, etc. This valuable 
reference book free. Write for it. 

Send Them Sales Letters 
You can produce sales or inquiries with per- 
sonal letters. Many concerns all over U. 8, 
are profitably using Sales Letters we write. 
Send for free instructive booklet, “Value of 
Sales Letters." 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
Lasts St.Louis 


household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast 446 Marquette Building, Chicago 
640 Old South Bidg., Boston [1537 Boatmen’s Bank Bldg 
14 Be N.Y St. Louis 
aver Street, N. fr. 203 Marine Bank Bldg., 
437 Oliver Bldg... Pittsburgh New Orleans, La. 
529 Drexel Bldg., Phil. Pa. | Pine Street 
17 Central Bldg.,.Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
531 Lyon Bldg., Seattle 


Write nearest office 


209 Ar 


rebuilt machine at a 
= and guaranteed for three years 


repairs, 
euler tells how to save 40 per cent t 
60 per cent on eac 


Write forit. C.E. GAERTE, President 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, DEPT, 


Engel 
“Avrt Corn rners & 


Paste Necoeo 


34.7 H. P, Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out 
82 x 3 1-2 Tires of your commissions on sales, my 


Stg. & 
BUSH ‘MOTOR COMP, “Y, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ill, 


Use then to mount all kodak 
pictures. post cards.clippings in albums 


Sacramento Northern 


at 
Railroad 


QUICKEST DESPATCH TO 
FREIGHT and PASSENGERS 


TO AND FROM 


Sacramento, Woodland, Marysville, Yuba 
City, Colusa, Chico, Oroville and 
all Northern California Points 


IDEAL INDUSTRIAL SITES 


Needed 
—like rubbers 


in wet weather 


Because Piso’s pro 
tects the children by 


m Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse- 


True-Tone 


ness. 
Saxophone Book Free ¥ Saxophone Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
Tells when to use Sax- e Easiest of all wind instruments ready for instant use. It saves 


ophone—singly, in sex- 
tettes or in regu 
$ to trans- 


“7. to play and oneof the most beau- 
veary trips at night and brings 
tiful. You can learn the scale quick relief 


pose cello parts in ZA) in an hour’ s practice and play 


orchestra and many es pular music in a few weeks. 

other things you take your place in a 

would like take 30¢ at your druggists. Contains no 
aa desire. Unrivalled for home opiate. Good for youn; and old 


entertainment, church, lodge or 

\ school. In big demand for - 
chestra dance music. The po 
trait shave is of Donald Clerk 
- Soloist with the famous Paul White- 
lA man’s Orchestra. 
You may order any 

Free Trial Buescher Instrument 
without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it sixdays in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
in and a complete catalog will he mailed free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
of Everv*hine in Band and ~~ 


8034 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
Please Mention Overland Monthly When Writing Advertisers 
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A new science for the Promotion of Health 


Not concerned with medicaments, movements, massages or electric rays 


HE world was quite old before com- 
iy mon lightning was discovered to be 

electricity—now we have wireless— 
roentgen rays—power—light; from the great 
force. 


Similarly, the underlying principle of thermics 
is as old as the world, yet very new in its 
unfoldment of human blessings. The science 
of thermics devotes its action to the assistance 
of the cells of the body-structure in normal- 
izing themselves to health. 


The science of thermics does not provide a 
cure-all—yet within its reasoning it contem- 
plates much of human ills. In the application 
of the science of thermics, the underlying 
natural force is embodied in specific appli- 
ances, many in number, some internal, some 
external, yet each specifically adapted to the 


purpose in view. 


Thermics like other sciences has much to 
learn, yet it knows much; this is witnessed by 
thousands who have tested its principles. You 
have used thermics without realizing the power 
of it. 


Thermics cannot harm you; there are no nos- 
trums to work havoc with your good 
physician's labors, or his expert care. There 
are no mystic features. Like other sciences, 
thermics proves its way first by reason then 
by results. 


Thermics being a new science much remains 
to be done; yet perhaps, the very ill of you 
or yours may lie within the category of its 
successes. 


The tools of this broad science are called 
Thermalaids, some of which are adapted to 
conditions which require only a general diag- 
nosis, and work with prompt effectiveness. 
Some are adapted to simple, some to the intri- 
cate, faults in the health fabric, internal or 
external. You will want to know how this 
science is applied and you can get its story 
without trouble or obligation or annoyance. 
Just mention your health fault. A card will 
do, or if you want a personal letter give all 
the details for an intelligent response. It will 
incur no obligation. Just address 


THERMALAIDS 


DEPT. 8—STEUBENVILLE — OHIO 
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INVESTIGATE 


You owe that much to yourself and family. 
Then you will certainiy learn there is some- 
thing new under the sun in the State of 
TEXAS. Over five hundred new millionaires 
made from Oil discoveries in the past two years. 
Thousands of people have made smaller fortunes 
from OIL. 

THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GETTING 
GREATER 

Keep informed of the riches that are made 
in Texas. The news of the development should 
be before you. New discoveries each day each 
week. Be informed by our market letter. Write 
for copy today, free on request. 

ROYAL PETROLEUM CO. (Inc.) 


Suite 19-202 Continental Bank Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


MONTHLY 


MARRY FOR HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY 
Many congenial wealthy people desire early 
marriage. My system most successful; brings 
itive results. Reliable; strictly confidential. 
Basesistione free. Mrs. E. Budd, Box 753, San 


Francisco, Calif. 


ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS GIRL, 20, worth 
$40,000, wants kind, helping husband. Write 
quick for standing picture and description. 


3ox 223, Los Angeles, Calif. 


FREE BOOK—Elijah Coming Before Christ. 
This Great Forerunner His Work Foretold. 
Bible evidence. Write O. Megiddo Mission, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


On Las Uvas Road 


| 63 Acres—Nine miles from Morgan Hill, Cal., or 21 miles 
from San Jose, via Almaden road. 


Finest land for peaches or prunes. 


Las Uvas creek, an ever-living stream runs through center 
of property for half a mile. 

Bungalow, Tank House, Platforms, Gas Engine. 

Splendidly situated for a country home, or for farm or 
orchard. Price $8,500. 

See the owner at Room 382 Russ Bldg., 265 Montgomery 


Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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WORLD RENOWNED ARTISTS 


who prefer the Vose to any other piano testify to its re- 
markable tone qualities, based upon its superb construc- 
tion. Investigation wlll convince you that there i« no 
piano comparable with the magnificent Vose Grand at its 
moderate price. We challenge comparisons. 


Write for our beau’ fully il/ustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 
Vose & Sons Piano Company 
189 Boylston Street, . Boston, Mass. 
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See New State Park 


Top of the World 
Scenic Mt. Diablo Trip 


SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS 


Leave San Francisco 9:40 A.M. 
Leave Oakland 10:10 A.M. 


Round Trip $3.50 


(Including War Tax) 


Mt. Diablo Sightseeing Stage and 
San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Co. 


YEOR SICK 
/HEADACHES \ 


\BEECHAM'S; 
PILLS 


The BAECHTEL PIPE 


Has twenty (20) inches of stem: fits snugly 
into any vest pocket; has four separate and 
complete drip chambers; weighs only one 
and one-fourth (1%) ounces; positively can 
not draw tobacco particles into mouth; clean- 
est, coolest, most wholesome smoke there is; 
so light in weight that you scarcely know 
you have a pipe in your mouth. Remember, 
the size of the pipe is only four and one-half 
(4%) inches from tip of stem to extreme out- 
side upper edge of bowl, yet you have twenty 
(20) inches of cooling stem. Order today or 
send for circular. Once you use the Baechtel 
Pipe, no other smoke tastes half so good. 

Price of Baechtel Pipe, complete, securely 
packed and shipped by insured or registered 
35°00 to any address upon receipt of price, 


Send currency, check or money order to 


BAECHTEL COMPANY, Inc. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
(We ship C. O. D. if preferred) 


GENUINE 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZORS 


In case with Blades, complete 
$1.65—brand new 
H. L. CARROLL 


New Jersey Ave., 8S. E. 
Washington, D. C. 


TO SACRAMENTO 


ANNOUNCING A THRU 


DINING CAR SERVICE 
TO SACRAMENTO 


Colusa Marysville 
Chico Oroville 
“The Meteor” 


Leaves at 4:40 promptly 
Key Route Ferry 


The RIGHT Way to Sacramento 
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